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CTANT  EXECUTIONERS 

By  J.  MUSSELLS 


in  reserves.  That’s  an  army ,  an 
invading  army.  And  you’ve  got 
the  nerve  to  come  back  here  and 
tell  me  you’re  sorry  you  can’t  find 
it? 

"Well,  we’ve  got  an  idea  where 
they  might  be,  sir.  We  aren’t  cer¬ 
tain,  but  they  could  be  on  the 
other  side  of  South  Mountain, 
over  to  the  west.  We’ve  met  skir¬ 
mishers  in  the  passes.  Lee  could  be 
taking  a  route  parallel  to  ours.” 

"But  you  don’t  know.” 

"Not  for  certain,  sir,  but  .  .  .” 


The  general’s  voice  dropped 
two  octaves:  "Well,  when  you 
find  out,  let  us  know,  won’t  you?” 

The  colonel  choked:  "Yes,  sir.” 

The  general  went  on  softly. 
"We’re  trying  to  fight  a  war  here, 
Colonel.  That’s  the  art  of  destroy¬ 
ing  the  enemy  while  keeping  our 
own  lives.” 

The  colonel  glanced  down  at 
the  short,  stocky  figure,  seated 
leaning  over  the  desk,  then  quick¬ 
ly  stared  straight  ahead.  The  gen¬ 
eral  sprang  to  his  feet,  erect,  rigid, 
glaring.  Suddenly  he  leaned  over 
and  pounded  the  desk  once  with 
the  flat  of  his  hand  and  the  sound 
reverberated  through  the  tent.  The 
colonel  thought  he  heard  the 
crack  of  broken  wood  under  the 
blow’s  roar.  "I  want  your  men  in 
the  saddle  day  and  night  until 
Lee  is  found,  Colonel,  and  when 
you  locate  him  I  want  every  bit 
of  information  on  him  from  the 
strength  of  the  biggest  gun  to  the 
size  of  the  smallest  sidearm.  I 
want  everything  about  him,  Col¬ 
onel.  Everything.  And  I  don’t 
want  to  see  your  face  until  you’re 
ready  to  give  it  to  me.” 

The  colonel  managed  to  mum¬ 
ble,  "Yes,  sir.”  General  McClellan 
turned  his  back  to  the  desk  and 
grabbed  a  handful  of  papers.  The 
colonel  saluted  and  turned.  Grasp¬ 
ing  his  sword  by  the  handguard, 
he  marched  from  the  tent. 


II 

The  fog  was  born  of  a  tranquil, 
rock-walled  pool  in  a  pine  thicket 


at  the  farthest  part  of  the  valley. 
The  last  rays  of  sun  filtered 
through  the  tiny  wisps  of  white 
and  they  caught  up  the  reds  and 
yellows  of  autumn  trees  and 
threw  them  across  the  lake’s  sur¬ 
face  in  faint  smudges  of  color. 

At  dark  the  fog  began  spread¬ 
ing.  It  moved  up  the  valley  from 
out  of  the  lowlands  and  the  creeks 
bordered  with  black-stoned  banks. 
It  grew  slowly  upward  among  the 
squatting  boulders  along  the 
mountain  slope,  and  gathered  up 
smaller  pockets  of  white  as  it 
came,  seizing  them,  digesting 
them  until  the  shallow  hollow  was 
filled  with  ponderous,  uncertain 
purity.  Clinging,  barely  touching 
long  wet  strands  of  late  summer 
marsh  grass,  flowing  gently  over 
rock  faces  and  sitting  contentedly 
on  the  streams,  it  grew  and  spread 
and  poured  up  and  out  to  the 
rolling  fields  and  forest  patches 
above. 

It  crept  out  of  a  thicket  of 
woods  and  paused  by  the  roadside 
for  a  long  moment,  then  flowed 
out  into  the  moonlight,  throwing 
its  shadow  across  the  dust  ahead. 
Fine  wisps  of  clay  leaped  up  from 
the  road  bed,  and  the  fog  seized 
them  with  slow  motion  glee  and 
laid  them  back  down  in  the  ruts 
and  on  the  center  ridge  with  a 
glue  of  wetness. 

The  man  in  the  grey  uniform 
followed  the  fog  bank  out  of  the 
line  of  trees  and  stood  by  the 
roadside,  slowly  tucking  his  shirt- 
tail  into  his  trousers.  He  touched 
his  belt,  then  swept  off  his  hat, 
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dusted  it  against  his  knee  and 
clamped  it  once  again  on  his  well- 
groomed  hair.  Adjusting  his  belt, 
he  stepped  onto  the  road,  across  it 
and  into  the  melee  of  tents  crowd¬ 
ing  the  field  on  the  other  side.  He 
stopped  before  a  large  white  tent, 
showed  a  paper  to  the  guard  and 
passed  inside. 

The  officer  seated  behind  the 
desk  looked  up.  ''Oh,”  he  said, 
"Sawyer.”  He  returned  the  salute 
and  reached  for  a  dispatch  case  on 
the  desk’s  edge.  Leaning  back  in 
the  wooden  chair  he  held  the  case 
across  his  chest.  Carefully,  he  ran 
his  palm  down  its  length. 

"I  don’t  have  to  tell  you  how 
important  this  dispatch  is,  Saw¬ 
yer,”  he  said  slowly.  "General 
Lee’s  entire  battle  plan  is  here. 
You  shouldn’t  have  much  trouble 
finding  a  safe  way  through.  Most 
of  the  roads  are  open,  and  latest 
reports  have  it  that  McClellan  still 
isn’t  certain  where  we  are.” 

The  young  man  in  the  clean 
grey  uniform  nodded  slightly. 
"Yes,  sir.” 

The  other  eyed  him  up  and 
down,  from  the  soft,  clean-shaven 
face  to  the  polished  cavalry  boots 
and  the  iron  grey  slouch  hat  with 
gleaming  emblem  tucked  proper¬ 
ly  under  his  left  arm.  "You’re  not 
one  to  take  chances,  Sawyer,”  he 
advised.  "That’s  why  you  were 
chosen  for  this.” 

The  courier  stood  dispassionate¬ 
ly.  Immaculate,  thought  the  offi¬ 
cer.  Why  do  you  have  to  be  im¬ 
maculate,  Sawyer?  Why  couldn’t 
you  be  just  clean?  Or  even  neat? 


They  were  the  worst,  the  im¬ 
maculate  ones.  Most  of  them  were 
clean  and  that  was  the  best  kind 
of  all.  Some  few  were  neat,  but 
even  they  weren’t  too  bad  and 
you  could  stand  them  if  you  had 
to  by  simply  avoiding  them  as 
much  as  you  possibly  could.  But 
the  immaculate  ones  were  the 
worst  of  all.  They  were  the  prob¬ 
lem  spots  that  made  the  drunks 
and  foragers  look  more  like  the 
children  they  were  than  anything 
those  children  could  have  done  on 
their  mischievous  own  to  prove  it. 
And  their  freshly  ironed  sleeves 
stuck  out  from  the  rest  like  the 
spandy  sores  they  were,  hovering 
in  grim,  scrubbed  potentiality. 
Too  much  squash  between  the 
ears,  most  of  it  aimed  the  wrong 
way.  The  officer  sat  forward. 
"Have  you  had  university  train¬ 
ing,  Sawyer?”  —  by  some  un¬ 
fortunate  but  highly  probable 
chance. 

The  younger  man’s  eyes  wid¬ 
ened  imperceptibly;  otherwise 
there  was  no  sign  of  surprise. 
"Yes,  sir.” 

"Um-huh.”  He  sat  back.  So  it’s 
been  sharpened  up,  whittled  away, 
ground  down.  Then:  "Did  you 
graduate?” 

"Uh — yes,  sir.” 

"Speak  up,  man.  What  school 
was  it?” 

"Washington  College,  sir.” 

"Excellent,  excellent.”  Superb, 
wondrous,  grand.  One  of  the  best 
in  the  country.  Not  too  often,  but 
maybe  with  education  .  .  .  He 
placed  the  dispatch  case  on  the 
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desk.  "Tell  me,  Sawyer,  why 
didn’t  you  run  for  election  as  an 
officer  of  your  volunteers?  You’re 
an  educated  man;  why  didn’t  you 
sign  for  a  commission?” 

The  younger  man  stood  a  bit 
taller.  "I  prefer  to  fight  in  the 
ranks,  sir.” 

The  other  grimaced.  "Sawyer, 
I’ve  got  a  bad  case  of  dysentery. 
Did  you  know  that?”  Sawyer 
looked  a  bit  surprised  for  a  sec¬ 
ond.  "I’ve  also  got  a  bad  case  of 
ulcers,  Sawyer,  a  wicked,  painful 
case.  Now  will  you  please  give  me 
a  straight  answer.” 

"I  —  I  don’t  think  I  have  the 
qualities  necessary  for  a  leader  of 
men,  sir.” 

Slowly  and  evenly:  "This  is  the 
last  time  I’m  going  to  ask  you  for 
the  truth,  Sawyer.” 

The  younger  man  swallowed 
finally  and  nodded.  "All  right,  sir. 
I  don’t  want  the  responsibility. 
I’ll  take  my  own,  but  I  don’t  want 
other  men’s  lives  every  time 
there’s  a  fight.”  Surprise,  surprise, 
said  a  far-away  voice  from  down 
deep,  and:  not  worth  the  trouble, 
was  it? 

Shut  up,  and  the  small  voice 
shrugged  and  retired.  "How  about 
others,  Sawyer?  What  do  you 
think  of  your  superiors?  Are  they 
more  competent  than  yourself  to 
lead  you  and  other  men?” 

"That’s  not  a  very  fair  ques¬ 
tion,  sir.” 

"I’m  an  unfair  man  in  an  un¬ 
fair  mood.  Just  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion.” 

"I  never  considered  that,  sir.  I 


just  know  what  I  don’t  want.  I 
grew  up  in  the  border  wars  and 
I’ve  seen  my  fill  of  lives  taken  for 
nothing.  I  don’t  want  the  respon¬ 
sibility.” 

"Well  now,  you  seem  mighty 
proud  of  that,  but  you  don’t 
mind  putting  your  life  in  some¬ 
body  else’s  hands,  do  you?” 

The  younger  man  was  flustered 
and  clamped  his  arm  tightly  on  his 
hat.  For  a  second  he  looked  down 
at  it,  concerned,  and  almost 
reached  to  plump  it  back  into 
shape.  The  other  took  the  advan¬ 
tage  to  move  in  closer.  "No,  Saw¬ 
yer,  not  at  all.  You  go  out  there 
one  day  and  come  back  leaving 
part  of  yourself  on  the  field  and 
automatically  you’re  not  to  blame 
because  you’ve  given  up  your  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  someone  else.” 

Sawyer  looked  up  from  his  hat 
surprised  and  even  a  little  pleased. 
"Yes,  sir.  That’s  right.  I  didn’t  ask 
to  play  this  game,  but  I’m  willing 
to  go  along  to  .  .  .” 

"Games.  You  don’t  play  games 
with  canister  and  grape  shot,  Saw¬ 
yer.  If  you  think  several  score 
thousands  go  out  under  orders  for 
a  romp  on  a  chessboard,  you’ve 
got  a  crack  in  your  rose-tinted 
mirror.  There  might  be  better 
ways  of  settling  differences,  but 
fighting’s  not  the  least.  Those 
Unionists  out  there  are  too  good 
to  be  forgotten  as  you  might  the 
other  team  at  a  game  of  bowls.” 

The  younger  man  shrugged 
with  infinite  patience.  Not  get¬ 
ting  through,  thought  the  officer. 
Let’s  try  one  more,  this  time  from 
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the  side.  Leaning  back  in  his  chair 
he  picked  up  a  quill  from  its 
holder  on  the  desk.  He  brushed  its 
feather  over  the  knuckles  of  one 
rolled  fist.  "Let  me  tell  you  some¬ 
thing,  Sawyer.  Sometimes  it’s  nec¬ 
essary  to  work  in  the  dirt  for  a 
while  in  the  hope  you  can  get 
cleaner  living  later.” 

"Those  who  do  that  become 
something  less  than  men,”  said  the 
younger  one. 

The  quill  swung  around  in  a 
shallow  arc,  splintered  in  half  at 
the  desk’s  edge  and  the  feather 
flipped  away  across  the  tent.  He 
threw  the  point  after  it,  and 
slumped  back  in  his  chair.  "Out, 
Sawyer,  out.  Get  out  of  here.”  He 
tossed  the  dispatch  case  at  the 
younger  man’s  chest  and  saluted 
the  table  perfunctorily.  "You 
know  where  to  take  it.”  He  stared 
at  the  groves  and  cuts  along  the 
table’s  edge  and  in  spite  of  himself 
began  to  count  the  shadows  in 
them. 

The  canvas  of  the  tent  flap 
dropped  back  into  place  by  the 
time  he  had  counted  the  shadows 
half  way  along  one  edge  of  the 
table.  He  placed  a  finger  there  to 
keep  the  total  and  finished  the 
count  to  the  corner. 

Thank  God  you’re  a  private, 
Sawyer.  Thank  the  good  Lord 
morning,  noon  and  night.  The 
immaculate  ones  with  their  im¬ 
maculate  philosophies  are  better 
left  in  the  ranks.  The  picture  of 
Sawyer  resplendent  in  epaulets 
made  him  shiver.  They  can  do  far 
less  damage  without  command. 


Better  not  risk  them.  Until  they’re 
ready  to  join  mankind  again.  For 
a  while  anyway. 

Ill 

"Hey,  Lieutenant,”  someone 
whispered. 

"Umf?” 

"Hear  that?  Somebody’s  com- 

•  >  >> 
in  . 

A  faint,  steady  cudu-lump, 
cudu-lump  drifted  out  of  the  fog. 

"Only  one,”  said  the  lieutenant, 
listening.  "But  he’s  goin’  pretty 
fast  for  the  dark.  Better  pull  back 
here  in  the  bushes.” 

A  lone  horseman  rounded  the 
bend,  moving  at  a  steady  gallop. 
"Must  be  a  sentry.  Maybe  he’s 
seen  the  Confederates.  You  boys 
wait  here.”  He  stepped  out  on  the 
road  and  held  up  a  gloved  hand. 
"Hold  it.”  The  horseman  reined 
in.  His  animal  slipped  sideways 
and  almost  went  over. 

The  dispatch  case  fell  and  the 
rider  made  a  diving  grab  for  it. 

Livid,  the  horseman  stood  in  his 
stirrups.  "What  do  you  want?” 
He  waved  the  case  ahead  of  him 
through  the  drifting  banks  of 
white  and  peered  at  the  dusky  sil¬ 
houette.  The  silhouette  took  an 
uncertain  step  forward  and  a 
circle  of  light  swung  across  the 
emblem  on  its  kepi. 

The  rider  mumbled  "Oh  my 
God!”  once  and  tossed  the  dis¬ 
patch  case  away.  In  the  same  arc 
he  reached  for  his  pistol.  The  sud¬ 
den  movement  startled  the  figure 
and  it  stopped.  Then  it  crouched 
and  grabbed  at  its  holter  flap. 
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A  shot  bellowed  and  the  fog 
danced  a  pavan  away  from  it. 
The  lieutenant  leaped  up  and 
backward.  He  clutched  at  his 
face,  and  almost  screamed  before 
he  landed  on  his  back  and  died.  A 
sergeant  stepped  from  behind  a 
clump  of  trees  and  leveled  his 
rifle.  Again  the  Confederate  fired 
and  the  sergeant  fell  on  his  face, 
his  leg  shattered.  Union  blue 
poured  out  of  the  woods,  firing  as 
it  came.  Once  more  the  Confed¬ 
erate  aimed  and  squeezed  off  a 
round.  A  trooper  spun,  snatched 
at  a  flame  in  his  chest. 

Then  a  heavy,  padded,  gouging 
hand  lifted  the  horseman  out  of 
his  saddle.  The  animal  reared  and 
screamed  its  agonized  terror.  It 
bolted  to  its  forelegs  and  kicked 
and  the  falling  corpse  crunched 
and  tried  to  rise  again,  then  made 
a  half  turn  in  the  air  before  it 
sank  across  the  road  in  the  dust. 
Fog  banks  drifted  together  com¬ 
placently  and  in  waves  and  spirals 
mingled  joyously. 

The  sergeant’s  clinched  curses 
followed  the  hoofbeats  of  the 
horse  down  the  road.  One  by  one, 
the  men  stepped  out  of  the  fog 
and  stared  dumbfounded  at  the 
wounded  man.  Soon  a  heavily 
bearded  corporal  appeared,  and 
dropped  to  one  knee.  He  threw 
his  kerchief  around  the  sergeant’s 
thigh  and  drew  it  tight. 

Lying  back  his  full  length  on 
the  road,  the  sergeant  gasped  and 
swallowed.  "Thanks,  Pellicier.” 

"Lieutenant’s  dead,  Sergeant,” 
said  the  bearded  one. 


The  sergeant  raised  himself  to 
his  elbows.  "Well,”  he  said,  "you 
better  get  him  off  the  road. 
They’ll  most  likely  pick  him  up 
when  they  come  to  fetch  me 
back.” 

The  bearded  one  grunted,  mo¬ 
tioned  to  a  bystander  and  disap¬ 
peared  into  the  fog.  When  he 
came  upon  the  lieutenant  he 
crouched  over  the  dead  man’s 
shoulders.  "Wilson,  you  better 
take  the  feet.  Grab  ’em  tight,  boy, 
and  lift  when  I  say.”  He  grasped 
two  handfuls  of  blue  jacket. 
"Beggin’  your  pardon,  sir,  but 
I’ve  got  to  get  my  arms  here  un¬ 
der  your  shoulders.”  He  lifted  the 
limp  corpse,  shifted  his  grip  a  bit. 
"All  right,  boy,  up!”  They 
stepped  off  across  the  road. 

"Beggin’  your  pardon,  sir,”  said 
the  corporal;  "sorry  we  got  to 
tote  you  this  way,  but  you’re  just 
somebody’s  darlin’  now.”  His 
mouth  grinned  behind  his  thick, 
black  foliage,  and  he  began  to 
sing:  "Somebody’s  darlin’,  some¬ 
body’s  pride.  Who’ll  tell  his  moth¬ 
er  where  her  boy  died?” 

"I  wish  you  wouldn’t  sing  that 
one,  corporal,”  complained  Wil¬ 
son. 

"I  don’t  reckon  you  see  the  fun 
in  that  little  song  yet,  boy.  Over 
here  near  the  tree.  But  if  you  stay 
with  us  long  enough,  you  will. 
Watch  your  step.  It  gets  funnier 
each  day  goes  by.  They  laid  the 
lieutenant  in  the  leaves  of  an 
empty  ditch  by  the  roadside.  The 
corporal  stood  up  and  wiped  his 
hands  along  his  thighs.  "After  a 
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while,”  he  said,  "it  gets  to  be  a 
downright  knee-slapper.” 

The  corporal  leaned  up  against 
a  nearby  tree  and  pulled  from  his 
pocket  a  battered  corncob  pipe. 
With  a  matchstick  he  broke  up 
the  charred  mass  in  the  bowl  and 
stirred  it  slowly,  carefully  until 
the  unburned  leaves  rose  up  to 
the  rim.  He  struck  a  match  and 
set  its  flame  over  the  bowl,  turn¬ 
ing  it  slowly.  Glancing  down  at 
the  lieutenant,  he  shot  a  cloud  of 
dark  grey  up  into  the  white  fog. 

"Now  what  would  a  lone  John¬ 
ny  Reb  be  doing  alone  on  a  horse 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  way 
out  here?”  he  asked  no  one  in 
particular  in  the  direction  of  the 
lieutenant.  He  reached  for  his 
rifle.  "We  better  see  about  throw¬ 
ing  out  pickets.” 

When  he  stepped  forward  and 
kicked  the  dispatch  case,  it  skit¬ 
tered  a  few  feet  into  the  road. 
"Well  now,”  he  said,  "what’s 
this?” 

IV 

The  group  of  men  in  blue  on 
the  hill  looked  over  the  heads  of 
the  column  of  wounded  flowing 
slowly  back  to  the  hospital  area  in 
the  rear.  The  tortured  line  curled 
up  from  the  wall  of  trees  that 
disappeared  into  the  smoke  be¬ 
yond.  The  group  of  men  milled 
back  and  forth  over  the  rise  and 
saw  the  smoke  in  the  plain  below 
wash  up  on  itself  in  waves  and 
leap  up  in  soft  white  balls  of  cot¬ 
ton  and  swing  away  with  the 
wind. 


A  rider  swung  out  of  the 
saddle.  "Hill  just  came  up  out  of 
the  south,  sir,”  he  reported.  "He’s 
hit  Burnside  on  his  left;  Burnside 
never  made  it  to  Sharpsburg.  He’s 
stopped  and  he  says  he  thinks  he 
can  hold  if  he  gets  heavy  rein¬ 
forcements.  He  wants  as  much  of 
the  reserve  as  you  can  send  him.” 

For  a  moment  McClellan  was 
silent;  clouds  billowed  to  the 
south  and  he  could  hear  the  guns 
grumbling  through  the  trees. 
"Tell  him  to  pull  back  and  throw 
up  defenses.” 

A  colonel  from  a  nearby  group 
of  staff  officers  stepped  forward. 
"But  Burnside  almost  made  it,  sir. 
If  he  hits  the  Confederates  again, 
they’re  certain  to  break.” 

"Tell  him  we’ll  send  what  rein¬ 
forcements  we  can  spare,”  the 
general  said  to  the  messenger. 
"And  tell  him  to  be  prepared  for 
counterattack  at  any  moment.” 

"Yes,  sir,”  said  the  messenger, 
and  was  mounted  and  gone. 

"But,  sir,  with  another  thrust  the 
Southerners  will  break.  They’re 
exhausted  from  their  marching,” 
said  the  colonel. 

The  general  extended  his  field 
glass.  "Lee  must  have  reserves,” 
he  said  quietly.  "He  must”  He 
scanned  the  length  of  the  field. 
"No,  Colonel,  I’ve  seen  too  many 
men  die  here  today.  We’ll  be 
lucky  to  hold.” 

"We  haven’t  any  reports  of  re¬ 
serves,  sir.  Lee  must  have  com¬ 
mitted  everything  in  defense.” 

"We  didn’t  have  reports  of  Hill 
this  far  north  either.”  He  folded 
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the  glass  again.  "They’ve  stopped 
Hooker  and  Mansfield.  And  Sum¬ 
ner  twice.  Now  Burnside.  No, 
Colonel,  we’ll  be  lucky  to  have 
time  to  dig  in.”  A  hospital  wagon 
rolling  ponderously  up  the  hill 
bounced  over  a  broken  cannon 
wheel  imbedded  in  the  ground 
and  shook  and  groaned  in  every 
joint.  He  dropped  the  glass  in  its 
case  and  carefully  covered  it. 
Then,  quietly  to  himself:  "I  never 
thought  I’d  have  to  look  upon  so 
many  dead  at  one  time.” 

"Hill  must  have  made  a  forced 
march,”  said  the  colonel.  "If  any¬ 
one  could  have  done  it,  it  would 
be  Hill.  According  to  Lee’s  battle 
plan,  now  that  Hill’s  here  Lee 
must  have  his  entire  command  on 
the  field.  We  can  stop  all  this 
killing  now,  sir.  We  can  save 
thousands  of  lives.  Another  thrust 
from  Burnside  and  we  take 
Sharpsburg  and  cut  Lee  off  from 
the  Potomac.  The  war  will  be 
over.” 

The  general  turned,  erect.  "I 
have  heard  enough  from  you  for 
today,  sir.  You  will  give  the  or¬ 
ders  for  defense  from  counter¬ 
attack.” 

The  colonel  took  a  deep  breath. 
"Yes,  sir.” 

"And  see  to  the  wounded.  And 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  dead. 
Open  lines  of  supply  to  the  posi¬ 
tions.” 

"Yes,  sir.”  Salutes. 

The  general  turned  and  mo¬ 
tioned  to  his  orderly.  When  his 
horse  was  brought  up  he  mounted 
and  turned  in  the  direction  of  the 


lines.  Carefully,  he  moved  down 
from  the  hill  and  was  swallowed 
by  a  fringe  of  trees. 

The  colonel  spun,  climbed  the 
few  feet  to  the  top  of  the  rise  and 
turned.  The  masses  of  men  had 
stopped  shifting  over  the  plain 
and  through  the  wooded  patches 
below,  and  fortified  mosaics  grew 
up  on  each  side  of  the  several 
mile  battle  line  as  the  two  armies 
stretched  themselves  down  for  the 
night.  A  battery  of  artillery  along 
the  opposite  ridge  threw  up  spora¬ 
dic  shells  that  crumped  just  below 
the  base  of  the  rise,  showering  dirt 
and  timber  on  the  wounded 
massed  there  for  the  climb.  Across 
the  field  a  small  group  of  blue- 
coated  horsemen  trotted  toward 
the  new  positions.  "There  goes 
Lee,”  said  the  colonel. 

"Seventeen  months,”  he  grunted. 
"Seventeen  months  we’ve  been  at 
this.”  He  turned  to  his  horse  and 
snatched  at  the  ground  for  the 
reins.  "And  how  many  more?” 
He  straightened  and  lifted  a 
gloved  hand  to  the  pommel.  Over 
the  stiff  officer’s  saddle  and  clean 
curried  mane  he  caught  sight  of 
the  wounded  inching  their  way 
up  the  hill  toward  him.  Column 
after  column  snaked  painfully 
from  the  battle  lines  as  men  in 
wagons,  on  stretchers  and  mules, 
some  supported  against  one  an¬ 
other,  some  crawling  up  the 
chewed  ground,  made  their  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  surgeons’  tents  in  the 
supply  area. 

Nearby,  a  soldier  half  rolled, 
half  pulled  himself  up  the  slope. 
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His  blue  uniform  arched  down  to 
the  bandaged  stump  that  had  been 
his  foot.  The  colonel  brushed 
away  the  reins  and  rubbed  his 
hands  across  his  chest.  He  pushed 
his  horse  aside  and  stepped  down 
toward  the  line  of  wounded  and 
knelt  beside  the  man  whose  foot 
was  gone.  "Here  .  .  .”  he  said  and 
put  his  hand  under  the  other’s 
shoulders.  The  wounded  man 
looked  up  with  fogged  eyes  and 
tried  to  see  what  had  touched  him. 

"Michael!”  and  both  men 
jumped  at  the  cry.  The  wounded 
one  turned  and  his  eyes  opened 
wide  and  he  grinned  through  the 
grime  and  beard.  A  corporal 
stumbled  up  and  sat  heavily  on  his 
side,  and  grasped  the  other  by  the 
arm.  "Michael,”  he  said.  "You  got 
through.”  Almost  incredulously: 
"You  made  it.”  The  two  of  them 
sat,  each  holding  the  other’s  arm 
in  a  feather’s  clutch.  The  corpo¬ 
ral’s  free  arm  hung  back  to 
the  ground  behind  him.  They 
crouched  there  like  three  figures 
of  marble,  two  of  them  smiling, 
grinning,  unable  to  speak,  as  if 


time  were  complete  and  talk  or 
movement  would  ruin  its  perfec¬ 
tion.  Then  the  corporal  made  a 
low  sound  and  motioned  and  the 
two  of  them  rose  up,  one  balanced 
against  the  other  in  an  odd  double 
being  that  towered  unsteadily 
over  the  colonel,  and  together 
they  began  again  up  the  slope. 

When  the  colonel  stood  up  he 
took  off  his  hat  and  brushed  his 
knees  once,  still  staring  at  the 
place  on  the  hilltop  below  which 
the  heads  of  the  two  soldiers  had 
disappeared,  and  he  glanced  up 
with  mild  interest  at  the  timber 
that  flew  from  the  nearby  thicket 
where  the  shell  came  crashing. 
Then  he  turned  to  find  his  horse. 
The  animal  shied  when  he  came 
close,  but  he  grasped  the  reins 
quickly  and  in  a  second  was  up 
in  the  saddle.  He  turned  its  head 
toward  the  broiling  clouds  in  the 
valley  and  the  horse  grunted  a 
low  whimper.  Crouching,  he  put 
his  spurs  to  its  sides.  The  animal 
broke  into  a  canter  down  the  hill 
to  the  line  of  trees  below. 
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The  Zoo  A  Nice  Place  to  Live  But 
You  Wouldn’t  Want  to  Visit  There 


Did  go  to  the  zoo,  but  off-sea¬ 
son  for  monkeys,  so  on  way  back, 
walking  down  Beacon  Street, 
stopped  at  Tamandua  Galleries 
cut  into  sandstone  about  waist 
high.  Nostalgic  ring,  decided  to 
step  in.  Gallery  in  basement  of 
building,  very  long,  narrow,  with 
alcoves  every  few  feet.  Desk  at 
other  end  unoccupied.  Stood  by 
large  register  book  for  visitors, 
discovered  Hall  Williams  very 
frequent  customer  in  last  few 
days.  Heard  flush,  door  opening, 
young  woman  stepped  out  two 
feet  away,  flustered.  Long  straight 
blond  hair.  Asked  her  if  she  was 
busy,  she  said  no,  stopped.  Asked 
her  if  she  was  owner,  she  said  no, 
owned  by  engineer,  which  was 
very  unusual.  I  agreed.  She  picked 
up  phone,  said  maybe  I  could  look 
around.  Looked  around,  discovered 
every  other  piece  entitled  "Draw¬ 
ing”  followed  by  an  arabic  or 
roman  numeral.  Young  woman 
still  talking,  apparently  to  another 
young  woman.  Caught  several 
male  names,  invariably  followed 
by  "Terribly  attractive,  really.” 
Sat  in  corner  and  read  Audience , 
many  issues  of  which  were  placed 
strategically  about  on  pebble-cov¬ 
ered  tables  and  shelves. 


Heard  steps  on  stairs,  young 
woman  said  into  phone,  oh,  here 
comes  Clem  now.  Clem,  short 
grey-haired  distinguished  type, 
entered.  Young  woman  hung  up. 
They  exchanged  greetings.  Young 
woman  said  he  missed  opening. 
Clem  said  no,  he  didn’t.  Read 
Audience  while  they  talked.  After 
a  while,  young  woman  said  oh, 
I’m  sorry  and  came  over  to  my 
corner.  Long  walk.  Clem  got  on 
phone.  Young  woman  asked  how 
I  was  doing.  I  asked  her  if  Clem 
was  one  of  the  contributors.  She 
said  yes.  Asked  her  how  a  gallery 
got  a  stable  of  artists,  apologized 
for  terminology.  She  said  well, 
either  they  come  here,  and  we 
have  a  board  of  selection  review 
them,  or  we  go  out  after  them, 
you  know,  at  the  Boston  Arts 
Festival  and  things.  Clem  hung 
up,  she  said  excuse  me.  Read 
Audience  while  she  said  goodbye. 
After  Clem  left,  walked  over  to 
wall  covered  with  pastelish,  haunt¬ 
ing-type  drawings,  asked  whose 
they  were.  Benedict’s,  she  said,  the 
man  who  just  left.  Asked  what 
red  star  on  Drawing  #9  meant. 
She  said  that  means  it’s  sold.  Said 
I  should  really  talk  to  Paul,  en¬ 
gineer-owner,  who  had  written 
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brochure  explaining  aims  of  gal¬ 
lery.  Unfortunately,  brochure  lost. 
I  said  that  would  be  a  good  idea. 
She  picked  up  phone,  called  Paul, 
I  went  back  to  corner  and  Aud¬ 
ience . 

She  told  Paul  that  Benedict  was 
very  discreet  and  all,  but  she 
knew  he  would  like  to  get  paid 
for  those  pieces  that  were  sold. 
They  talked  about  paying  Bene¬ 
dict.  When  she  hung  up  she  said 
oh,  I’m  sorry,  I  meant  to  tell  Paul 
about  you.  Said  it  was  perfectly 
all  right.  Man  came  in,  said  hi  to 
young  woman,  asked  her  about 
plans  to  open  annex  on  Dart¬ 
mouth  Street. 

I  finished  reading  Audience, 
walked  past  three  walls  of  pic¬ 
tures,  past  desk,  down  steps.  Lots 
of  paintings  stacked  side  by  side 
on  shelves  with  artists’  names 
printed  on  sections  of  shelf.  Other 
paintings  stacked  on  floor.  An¬ 
other  room  in  back,  latticed 
off,  leaving  small  opening.  Went 


through  small  opening,  found 
small  do-it-yourself  type  room 
with  lathe,  table  saw,  drill-stand, 
planer,  sander,  and  two  band  saws. 
Walked  around,  ran  lathe  carriage 
up  and  down  table  a  few  times. 
Felt  very  competent. 

Went  out,  man  was  gone,  young 
woman  was  writing  in  ledger. 
Asked  her  what  was  made  back 
there.  Showed  me  set  of  large, 
wooden,  fluid  -  futuristic  type 
chessmen.  Asked  her  how  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  knight  from  bishop.  Said 
bishop  had  knob  on  top,  knight 
had  knob  on  bottom.  Said  she 
made  mosaic  benches  there.  Looked 
at  mosaic  benches  there.  Said  she 
took  pottery,  added  glazing,  fired 
it  in  kiln.  I  said  oh.  She  said  really 
I’d  better  see  Paul,  he  could  tell 
me  so  much  more.  Asked  her 
what  she  did.  Said  she  managed  it 
more  or  less  and  well.  I  suggested 
"tout”  with  a  smile.  She  suggested 
"no”  without  a  smile.  Decided  it 
was  time  to  adjourn. 
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Came  back  in  three  hours.  Said 
hello  to  young  woman  and  two 
young  men  lounging  in  rear. 
Young  woman  said  oh,  here  comes 
Paul  now.  Paul  entered,  small 
man,  large  moustache.  Introduced 
by  young  woman,  shook  hands. 

Paul  talked  volubly,  cogently. 
Said  new  approach  needed  to  art, 
rather,  by  art.  No  more  ivory 
tower  nonsense.  Unknowns  charge 
fantastic  prices  because  they  fig¬ 
ure  they  won’t  sell  anyway,  while 
the  established  sell  at  half  their 
price  because  they  make  a  living 
at  it.  Ridiculous.  I  agreed.  He  said 
that  art  by  its  nature  was  always 
expanding,  not  only  vertically, 
but  horizontally,  into  new  media. 
Since  art,  being  art,  could  not  re¬ 
main  static,  his  interest  is  in  pro¬ 
viding  new  media.  Make  the  prac¬ 
tical  artistic,  he  said,  not  vice 
versa.  Economic  justification. 

He  talked  about  industrial  rev¬ 
olution.  Said  that  T.V.  and  movies 
expanded  not  only  acting  but 
writing.  Mass  production  puts  out 
books  at  a  quarter.  How  many  old 
jazzmen,  he  asked,  would  still  be 
around  if  it  weren’t  for  L.P  rec¬ 
ords.  I  nodded. 

You  take  a  plasterer,  he  said, 
you  know  what  he’ll  run  you? 
Well,  six  bucks  an  hour,  that’s 
what  the  guys  get.  Now  you 
could  get  an  artist  to  do  that  wall 
or  stairbase  for  three  or  four  and 
put  in  a  mosaic  or  fresco.  This  is 
what  I  mean  by  economic  justi¬ 
fication  for  art. 

We  walked  past  young  woman 


and  friends,  down  stairs,  into 
workshop.  Look  at  this  piece,  said 
Paul.  I  looked.  Eight  foot  tall 
piece  made  of  two  thin,  wide  I 
beams,  one  curved,  one  straight. 
Reminded  me  of  Bird  in  Space. 
Take  a  house,  said  Paul,  wide 
space,  maybe  forty  by  forty,  the 
cheapest  way  to  support  the  roof 
is  with  columns,  right?  Now  this, 
he  patted  the  steel,  will  give  the 
same  support,  but  it’ll  also  give 
the  illusion  of  a  free  form,  if  you 
can  visualize  it.  I  visualized. 
Looked  very  interesting.  And 
these  spaces  here,  he  pointed  to 
flat  plane  and  curved  plane,  these 
will  be  all  mosaic.  The  steel  will  be 
painted,  of  course.  Of  course,  I 
said. 

Asked  him  how  he  happened  to 
start  this  kind  of  work.  Scratched 
his  head,  said  he  was  an  electronic 
engineer  with  National  Labs,  had 
to  do  design  of  electrical  parts, 
mechanical  and  visual.  Supervisors 
not  too  enthusiastic  about  visual 
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design  by  someone  with  no  back¬ 
ground  in  it,  so  he  started  work¬ 
ing  at  it  on  the  side.  Started  with 
two  lady  friends,  he  said,  at  a 
potter’s  house  in  Gloucester,  called 
it  Design  Institute.  Moved  around 
out  there,  came  to  Beacon  Street 
in  1954,  lady  friends  dropped  out, 
dilettantes.  Had  some  machines, 
bought  the  rest  one  at  a  time. 
Bank  still  owns  part  of  lathe, 
others  bought  out  of  personal 
funds  since  shop  just  keeping  fi¬ 
nancial  head  above  water.  Gallery 
added  in  ’5  5,  to  establish  contact, 
no  good  if  nobody  knows  what 
you’re  doing.  (Swept  hand  at  ma¬ 
chines).  But  real  reason  for  the 
enterprise  is  back  here.  Jane  added 
in  ’57,  for  the  gallery,  she  knows 
all  about  that,  or  was  it  ’56,  no  it 
was  ’57.  He  went  to  stairs,  yelled 
Jane  when  did  you  come  here. 
Jane  looked  up  from  phone,  said 
’57.  That’s  right,  said  Paul,  it  was 
September  30. 

Young  man  squatting  in  stair¬ 
well,  staring  at  rosewood  and  ma- 
plewood  lamination  strips  beside 
chessman.  Paul  said  don’t  be  so 
gloomy.  Young  man  said  if  you’ll 
sit  for  a  few  minutes  we’ll  discuss 
this  chessboard.  Paul  picked  up 
strips,  they  crackled.  This  is  very 
touchy  stuff,  said  young  man,  be 
careful,  it  cracks  if  you  look  at  it 
slantwise.  Obvious  exaggeration. 
How  do  we  work  it,  he  said.  Paul 
said  why  don’t  you  go  to  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Public  Library,  dig  up  some 
classical  tome  on  the  obscurer  of 
the  furniture  makers’  arts.  Young 


man  suggested  Paul  break  out 
sherry. 

While  sherry  being  broken  out, 
discovered  young  man  a  writer. 
Large  collection  of  rejection  slips, 
some  from  outside  continental 
U.S.  Congratulated  him.  Asked 
him  if  he  worked  on  the  side.  De¬ 
clined  to  answer,  said  he  was 
going  to  write  that  story.  Paul 
arrived  with  sherry,  Amontillado, 
said  it  was  from  wining  jug  num¬ 
ber  two.  Asked  if  we  tasted  soap. 
Young  man  shook  his  head,  ex¬ 
plained  origin  of  term  wining  jug. 
Seems  Steinbeck  used  it  in  Can¬ 
nery  Row  to  denote  agglomera¬ 
tion  of  the  dregs  from  bar-pa¬ 
trons’  glasses.  These  present  jugs 
compiled  from  yesterday’s  open¬ 
ing  of  Benedict’s  work. 

Complimented  Paul  on  his  sher¬ 
ry,  reserving  dislike  for  sherry. 
Asked  who  did  the  chessmen. 
Jane,  said  young  man,  on  the 
lathe.  Looked  on  Jane  with  new 
eyes.  Jane  looked  back  with  same 
old  eyes.  Decided  it  was  time  to 
adjourn.  Thanked  Paul  for  sherry 
and  patience,  wished  young  man 
luck,  ejected  myself  into  stream 
of  Boston  human  traffic.  Philis¬ 
tines. 


■  James  Whiting 
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"You  can  take  this  league,” 
Duperrier  muttered  angrily,  "and 
shove  it.” 

His  big,  scarred  hands  gripped 
the  back  of  the  seat  in  front  of 
him,  and  I  saw  his  knuckles 
whiten.  The  woman  fan  in  front 
of  him  turned  to  regard  him  for 
a  moment.  "If  you’re  not  a  Bos¬ 
ton  fan,”  she  said,  "then  keep 
your  own  opinions  to  yourself.” 
She  turned  back  to  the  game. 

Far  below  on  the  gleaming  ice 
surface  the  Bruins  were  finishing 
out  their  usual  first  period.  The 
score  stood  at  two  to  nothing, 
with  the  Leafs  out  in  front,  and 
the  Bruins,  with  a  man  advantage, 
had  been  trying  to  get  the  puck 
out  of  their  zone  for  the  last  min¬ 
ute  and  a  half. 

Duperrier  turned  to  me.  "I 
shoulda  took  to  watching  football. 
Maybe  I’m  getting  old  or  some¬ 
thing,  but  this  game  isn’t  what  it 
used  to  be.” 

One  of  the  Boston  defensemen 
slapped  a  pass  at  his  forwards. 
The  center  missed  it,  falling  down 
as  he  did,  and  the  puck  was 
brought  back.  Icing. 

"I  gotta  go,”  he  said.  "The  pe¬ 
riod’s  almost  over.” 

"Where?” 

"Up  to  the  press-box,  of  course. 
You  don’t  think  I  could  let  a 
game  go  by  without  helping  out 
my  ol’  buddy,  Johnny  Murphy, 


in  his  famous  between-period 
broadcasts,  do  you?” 

"You  don’t  have  to,”  I  said.  I 
was  hoping  that  he’d  stay,  be¬ 
cause  usually  he’s  good  for  a  story 
when  he  gets  wound  up. 

"Son,”  he  said,  "goin’  to  the 
press-box  becomes  just  as  natural 
as  goin’  to  the  men’s  room.” 

He  shuffled  off,  favoring  his 
left  leg  as  he  always  does.  That’s 
the  leg  which  was  broken  in  two 
places  during  the  ’40  playoffs.  He 
was  leg-checked  into  the  post,  and 
it  ended  his  playing  career. 


A  few  minutes  later  he  came 
back.  "For  God’s  sake,”  he 
strangled  out,  "they’re  interview¬ 
in’  Sonja  Henie  or  somebody.  As 
if  she  ever  played  hockey.” 

"Listen,  it’s  probably  for  the 
Ice  Capades.  Calm  down.” 

"You  shoulda  heard  her.”  His 
bushy  red  eyebrows  bristled.  "  T 

just  adore  hockey;  really,  it’s  so 

•  •  » >> 
exciting. 
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"So  what?  You’re  jealous  be¬ 
cause  she’s  prettier  than  you  are.” 
Duperrier  was  no  reigning  beauty 
queen.  He  had  a  battered  hooked 
nose,  a  wide  slash  of  a  mouth,  and 
his  proudest  boast  was  that  he  had 
had  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
stitches  taken  on  his  head  alone. 

He  grinned  and  sat  down.  "Just 
when  I  was  getting  ready  to  deli¬ 
ver  a  big  blast.  I’m  getting  awful¬ 
ly  sick  of  telling  reporters  that 
the  Bruins  are  looking  fine,  little 
sloppy  at  times,  but  really  a  com¬ 
ing  team,  young,  fine  potential, 
and  all  that  crap.”  His  voice  took 
on  the  tone  of  an  astute  critic  of 
the  game,  like  the  ones  you  hear 
between  periods.  Then  he  switched 
back  to  his  savage,  rasping  self. 
"I  was  gonna  tell  them  that  one 
about  how  we  got  in  the  playoffs 
after  the  ’38  season,  just  to  show 
them  how  the  color  has  gone  right 
out  of  this  league.  You  know  the 
one  I  mean.” 

"Which  one?”  Marcel  always 
forgot  to  whom  he  told  his  stories, 
and  I  was  sure  I  hadn’t  heard  this 
one  before. 

"Cryin’  out  loud,  boy,  don’t 
you  remember  anything ?”  This 
was  Marcel  Duperrier  who  I  swear 


couldn’t  remember  the  day  of  the 
week  unless  it  had  a  hockey  score 
attached  to  it. 

"Come  on,  tell  me.  They’re  still 
scraping  the  ice.” 

"Well,  all  right,”  he  murmured, 
shifting  his  huge  frame  and 
scratching  his  crew-cut.  "You  re¬ 
member  me  telling  you  what  a 
powerhouse  this  here  Boston  team 
was  almost  twenty  years  ago, 
don’t  you?” 

"Yeah,”  I  said.  "That  was  when 
you  were  playing  against  them, 
wasn’t  it?” 

"Sure  was.  And  was  they  a  good 
team  or  was  they  a  good  team? 
I  can  remember  Johnson  sayin’ 
the  rosary  before  we’d  play  them, 
and  when  Johnson  would  say  the 
rosary,  son,  you’d  figure  that  oP 
Saint  Michael  himself  must  be 
playin’  right  defense,  with  Gabriel 
sittin’  in  the  second  balcony.” 

He  paused  to  light  a  cigarette. 

"Man,  and  we  were  about  the 
lousiest  team  in  the  league.  Not 
that  all  the  teams  except  the 
Bruins  weren’t  pretty  bad,  but  we 
were  out  in  left  field.  It  was  just 
about  like  the  situation  in  baseball, 
in  this  here  American  league. 
What’s  the  name  of  your  team 
here  in  Boston?” 
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"The  Red  Sox.” 

"The  Red  Sox?  You  guys 
haven’t  got  rid  of  them  yet?  Man, 
I  figured  with  all  this  tradin’  goin’ 
on,  you  woulda  palmed  them  off 
on  somebody.” 

The  woman  in  front  of  him 
gave  him  a  baleful  look.  Marcel 
grinned  and  stuck  out  his  tongue 
at  her. 

"Well,  anyway,  we  were  sorta 
slopping  around  in  third  or  fourth 
place  all  season,  getting  all  sorts  of 
rave  notices  from  the  press,  since 
that  was  the  best  we  done  in  about 
two  years.  'It  was  a  building  year,’ 
our  coach  said.  Screw,  we’d  been 
buildin’  for  about  six  years.  What 
a  coach.  I  don’t  think  he  could 
even  skate.  But  he  kept  tellin’  the 
press  that  we  were  building,  and 
that  we  were  a  young  club,  even 
though  Monsavon  was  so  old  we 
used  to  tape  him  together  before 
each  game.” 

"We’ve  got  some  coaches  like 
that  today/ 
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"The  breed’ll  never  die  out.  But 
anyway,  come  our  last  game  of  the 
regular  season,  we  were  tied  for 
third  place  with  somebody  or 
other,  although  I  can’t  remember 
who  it  was.  Funny,  ’cause  I  re¬ 
member  that  the  Canadiens  were 
already  cinched  in  second  place. 
But  we  were  tied,  anyway.  You 
know  the  way  the  playoffs  work, 
don’t  you?” 

"Sure.  First  place  team  plays 
the  third  place,  second  place  plays 
the  fourth.  And  the  winners  play 
for  the  Stanley  Cup.” 

"Right.  So  whether  we  won  or 
lost,  we  was  in  the  playoffs  for 
sure.  But  it  was  kinda  a  big  game, 
because  it  was  before  the  local 
fans,  and  besides,  Logan  had  nine¬ 
teen  goals.  He  wanted  number 
twenty  bad.  Our  goaltender,  Du- 
mur,  was  tryin’  his  best  to  stay 
out  of  the  cellar,  too.  They  were 
averaging  three-somethin’  goals  a 
game  on  him,  but  he  wasn’t  as  bad 
as  the  Detroit  goalie.  Or  so  he 
thought.  Anyway,  he  wanted  bad 
to  get  a  shutout,  or  at  least  keep 
the  score  low.” 

Some  of  the  fans  were  throwing 
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eggs  at  the  returning  Bruins,  and 
the  game  was  delayed. 

"Well,  the  first  two  periods 
went  along  about  as  usual.  We 
had  LaBossiere  tanked  up  a  little 
on  the  vital  spirits,  and  he  scored 
a  goal  in  the  first  period.  They 
scored  in  the  second,  tieing  it  up. 
We  were  playing  cards  in  the 
dressing  room  between  the  second 
and  third  periods,  when  this  idea 
hit  me  like  a  high  elbow.” 

"Playing  cards?’’ 

"That’s  what  we  were  like,  I 
keep  telling  you.  Other  teams 
make  like  they’re  pooped,  and  sit 
around  eatin’  oranges  or  choco¬ 
late,  or  plan  new  strategy  for  the 
next  period.  Not  us.  I  think  the 
coach  was  out  making  bets  on  the 
other  team  between  periods,  be¬ 
cause  we  never  saw  him.  We  just 
played  poker,  and  occasionally,  if 
we  were  winning  and  in  a  cele¬ 
brating  mood,  we’d  have  pretzels 
and  beer.” 

He  paused  to  yell  something  at 
Storey.  "Hate  those  referees,”  he 
said,  turning  to  me  again.  "So  this 
idea  got  to  me.  I  asked  Copeau 
how  much  the  team  got  for  win¬ 
ning  third  place  in  the  league,  and 
how  much  we  got  for  fourth.  I 
forget  what  the  figures  were,  but 
the  difference  was  enough  so  that 
it  meant  each  player  got  a  pretty 
good  cut.  So  then  I  asked  him 
what  the  team  got  which  lost  in 
the  finals  of  the  playoffs.  They 
get  a  pile  of  dough,  even  though 
they  lose.  Well,  I’m  no  mathemat¬ 
ical  genius,  but  I  figured  that  we 


were  actually  standing  to  lose  the 
way  things  was  going.” 

"How  do  you  mean?” 

"See,  I  was  figuring  that  the 
third  place  team  takes  on  the 
Bruins  in  the  semi-finals  and 
wham!  four  straight  games,  and 
they’re  out.  Whereas  the  fourth 
place  team  takes  on  the  Canadiens 
and  at  least  they  got  a  chance 
against  them.  They  beat  the 
Canadiens,  they  eventually  get 
knocked  off  by  the  Bruins  in  the 
finals;  but  by  being  in  the  finals 
they  grab  all  this  extra  dough.” 

"I  see.” 

"I  didn’t  get  any  further  before 
we  hadda  go  out  on  the  ice  again. 
After  a  couple  of  minutes  Logan 
got  his  twentieth  goal,  and  every¬ 
body  but  me  seemed  madly  in  love 
with  him.  I’m  saying  to  myself, 
goodby  dough.  Well,  God  bless  the 
ol’  opposition,  because  they  came 
right  back  to  tie  it  up.  That’s  the 
way  things  went  until  the  last 
minute,  and  we  could  all  see  an 
overtime  coming  up.” 

"Yes?” 

"Overtimes  are  ridiculous,  boy. 
You  knock  yourself  out  for  sixty 
minutes  for  what?  So  you  can 
knock  yourself  out  some  more. 
No  overtime  for  me,  I  said  to  my¬ 
self.  And  besides,  that  money  from 
the  final  was  looking  bigger  and 
bigger.  So  at  the  next  face-off  I 
gathered  the  boys  together  and 
gave  them  the  word.  It  took  only 
seconds  of  convincing  to  get  them 
with  me.  The  puck  was  dropped, 
and  slapped  down  into  our  zone. 
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Forty-eight  seconds  left.  I  wheeled 
behind  the  net  with  the  puck.  I 
faked  their  center  to  the  left  and 
started  out  on  the  right.  Then  it 
happened.” 

"What?”  I  said. 

"I  dribbled  too  hard,”  he  said, 
and  his  face  looked  awfully 
mournful,  although  his  eyes  were 
laughing.  "And  do  you  know 
what?  I  knocked  that  little  oP 
puck  right  into  our  net.  'You 
louse!’  screamed  Dumur.  'Did  you 
see  what  you  just  did,  you  big 
idiot?  You  just  ruined  my  av¬ 
erage!’  And  so  help  me,  the  big 
lummox  started  to  cry.  'Sorry,’  I 
says,  'but  that’s  the  great  big  game 
of  hockey.’ 

"Then  we  faced  off  again,  and 
Logan  got  the  puck.  He  took  a 
big  circle  behind  me.  And  when 
Dumur  was  sorta  off  his  guard, 
Logan  suddenly  lets  fly,  and  the 
score  is  suddenly  four  to  two,  with 
them  leading,  and  only  thirty  sec¬ 
onds  to  play.  The  coach  was  pop¬ 
ing  buttons  all  over  the  ice.  Relax, 
I  said,  it  won’t  show  in  the  statis¬ 
tics.  He  tried  to  get  us  off  the  ice, 
but  the  referee  faced  us  off  again 
before  he  could.  'Get  that  puck!’ 
I  heard  the  opposing  center  yell, 
and  I  realized  that  they  were  on  to 
our  game,  and  they  didn’t  seem 
too  happy  about  facing  the  Bruins 
themselves.  'Not  so’,  I  said,  and  I 
fired  at  Dumur  myself.  He  was 
yelling  like  hell.  'Score  again,’  I 
yelled  to  Logan,  and  we  put  the 
old  power  play  on  down  in  our 
end.  The  puck  was  flyin’  by  Du¬ 


mur  and  his  jaw  was  hangin’  so 
low  I  could  have  put  the  puck  in 
his  mouth  from  the  blue  line.  The 
other  team  grabbed  the  puck  once 
and  began  scrambling  for  their 
goal,  but  I  cut  the  player  off  and 
whacked  it  back  up  into  our  end. 
And  then  the  buzzer  sounded,  and 
that  was  the  end  of  the  game.” 

He  blew  his  nose  sentimentally. 
"Those  were  the  days,”  he  mur¬ 
mured,  and  turned  to  watch  the 
referees  untangle  one  of  the  Bruins 
who  had  gotten  snarled  in  his  own 
net. 

■  Joseph  Tribble 


ILLUSTRATED  BY 
JOSEPH  TRIBBLE 
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BUS  RIDE 

By  Ramon  de  Rosas 


The  air  is  hot  and  clammy  in 
August  on  the  bus  from  San  Pedro 
to  Alemeda.  The  passengers  slump 
in  their  sweat-cushioned  seats  and 
the  silence  hangs  heavy  like  the 
air,  and  the  droning  of  the  labored 
breathing  merged  with  the  hum¬ 
ming  of  the  overhead  fan  gives  a 
somnambulent  effect  and  you 
yearn  for  a  fresh  breeze. 

Two  middle  aged  ladies  got  on 

at  Encinal  and  there  were  no  seats 

so  I  said  wouldn’t  one  of  the  ladies 

mind  taking  my  seat  and  as  I  got 

up  I  looked  at  the  guy  beside  me 

who  was  just  a  kid  I  thought  like 

I  was  asking  with  my  eyes  why 

don’t  vou  do  the  same  for  the 
* 

other  lady  but  he  just  glanced 
sharply  at  me — and  then  at  the 
two  ladies  one  of  whom  was  al¬ 
ready  starting  to  sit  down — and 
then  back  out  the  window  again 
into  the  gleaming  sunlight. 

Just  a  kid  and  the  fat  lady 
seated  herself  and  looked  sideways 
at  him  and  the  lady  standing  gave 


him  an  eye  like  frozen  haddock  in 
a  fish  market  and  both  staring  at 
him  like  he  was  a  freak  or  some¬ 
thing  and  then  glanced  at  my 
Marine  unform  soaked  with  pers¬ 
piration  and  were  those  Korean 
ribbons  I  had  on  and  yes  they 
were  and  I  was  just  back  from 
over  there  on  my  way  to  my  new 
duty  station. 

She  was  the  only  one  talking 
and  where  did  she  get  her  energy 
talking  and  perspiring  and  that 
kid  sitting  there  and  me  standing 
and  sweating  and  her  Alvin  was 
in  the  Army  in  Korea  and  she 
knew  what  I  had  gone  through 
poor  boy  with  all  those  privations 
and  dangers  and  wasn’t  it  a  shame 
that  more  boys  couldn’t  be  like 
me  and  Alvin  who  was  always  a 
gentleman  especially  with  older 
women  and  the  fat  lady  shaking 
her  head  in  assent  and  the  both  of 
them  glancing  askance  at  the  kid 
sitting  down  and  me  feeling  hot 
and  sticky  and  a  little  embar- 
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rassed  but  loving  it  too  and  feel¬ 
ing  proud  and  good  but  for  the 
stifling  heat  and  damned  gasoline 
fumes  and  that  kid  that  lousy 
sulking  kid  sitting  there  with  the 
sun  beaming  through  the  dirty 
window  on  his  face  with  his  hard¬ 
ened  jaws  and  sallow  complexion 
and  that  thousand  mile  stare  com¬ 
ing  out  from  behind  his  sunken 
eyes  that  sweating  selfish  punk  kid 
and  me  standing  and  the  lady 
talking  and  perspiring  and  me 
standing  and  that  bastard  sitting. 

The  bus  stopped  fifty  miles 
outside  of  San  Antonio  in  a  flea 
town  and  the*  sun  hadn’t  gone 
down  yet  and  it  hit  me  between 
the  eyes  and  I  was  hot  and  stand¬ 
ing  and  the  ladies  were  talking 
and  perspiring  with  the  fat  lady 
shaking  her  head  in  assent  like  she 
was  wound  up  or  something  and 
the  lady  still  grinding  her  chops 
about  Alvin  a  gentleman  and  they 
certainly  are  a  vanishing  breed 
and  the  fan  was  humming  cir¬ 
culating  more  hot  air  and  the  kid 
got  up  it  was  about  time  and 
I  still  had  to  stand  anyway  and  I 
didn’t  give  a  damn  and  then  him 
stopping  between  the  two  ladies 
and  glancing  at  the  fat  lady  and 
then  putting  his  face  into  the 
lady  standing  the  next  time  you 
write  to  your  Alvin  in  Korea 
would  you  please  ask  him  if  he 
found  my  legs  over  there  and  then 
shuffling  and  half  stepping  off  the 
bus  disappeared  into  the  sunlight 
and  the  lady  with  her  mouth  open 
and  two  flies  buzzing  and  her 
complexion  gravestone  gray  and 
the  fat  lady  shaking  her  head  in 
disbelief  and  me  not  thinking  any 
more. 
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FROM 


FIVE 

WINDOWS 


ICE  SONG 


The  iceman  Winter  hauls  the  block 
Of  ice  upon  his  leather-aproned  back 
And  with  a  frost-strength  and  a  snow-chill 
And  rubbers  on  his  feet  —  he  uses  tongs 
To  carry  up  to  cold  flats  of  sad  songs 
More  ice  still. 

Ultan  Marc  Rice 


LAUD  FOR  THE  SOLOMON  R.  CUCCENHEIM 

MUSEUM 

Without  awareness  of  its  total  figure 

The  volition  of  a  plane  neither  closes  nor  opens, 

While  this  shell,  one,  entire,  devolves, 

With  material  commitment  and  return, 

Devolves  upon  itself. 

Samuel  R.  Blair 
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TWO  POEMS  BY  ULTAN  RICE 


I  have  seen  morning  inspiration  wither 
in  the  never-coming-off  of  the  afternoon  heat 
with  stoop-sitters  saying  fizzed-out  ginger  beer 
at  the  all-over  time,  pockets  empty  still. 

But  I  recall  its  Esmerelda  robes 
whirling  in  narrow  streets 

made  numb 

with  thoughts  there  are  no  containing 

like  peacock-walks. 

Responding  to  the  lure,  I  rose 

from  the  morris  chair  drowse  to  sleepless  mornings 

to  slow  coffees  in  pretense  drinking, 

spending  time  alone  with  my  winged  imaginings 

unclipped. 

*5-  *  si- 

Then  the  wonderings  wandered  out, 
like  the  theatre  crowd  passing  from  the  hall 
after  the  play  but  before  my  curtain  call. 


THE  MONK 

(For  A.A.M.) 


Up  on  the  shelf 
Sitting  by  itself 

Is  an  old  green 

Benedictine 

Bottle 

Aging  well. 
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DOXOLOCY 


Up  pillars  in  words  they  board, 

lest  to  be  salt,  posit  we  turn, 

and  fit  arches  of  human  sky,  a  naked  blue, 

infer  bricks  of  clay, 

or  for  stronger  gaze,  the  demand,  battened  steel, 
to  observe  unpresent  walls. 

What  then, 
here  am  I, 
within. 

You,  you,  provide  now; 

who  is  Am,  above,  or  this  question  not, 

being  only  some  Levite  behind  il  Gesu’s  lathed  ceiling? 

IN  EVENTS, 

I  shall  require  blood, 
by  nail,  or  knife  else. 

Here  a  sanctum  with  no  lamps. 

What? 

Only  an  echoed  that  who  perhaps  hears? 

You,  send  blood  before  bread  I  shall  receive. 

A  bright  thing. 

Red  Raven,  Red  Raven,  I  remember  Thee. 

Here  then  am  I, 
within. 

upon  these  tables,  loaves, 
and  in  shrouds  of  smoke  assent, 
though  shrouded  all  from  all. 

Attained,  I  attain  all  apt  proportions 

and  am  comforted  within, 

yet  not  from  this, 

until  lead  between  colossal  fauns, 

silence  in  a  land  of  cold  dust, 

to  where  a  stone  had  sung, 

"the  real  is  the  space  within” 
and  the  rows,  straight, 
perfect  a  final  circle, 
a  place  without  wall, 
without  roof,  a  sky, 

whence  I  had  groping  come.  Samuel  R.  Blair 
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by  Frank  R.  McLellan 


Foible  is  a  word  which  everyone 
uses  and  no  one  hears.  But  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  Saul 
Steinberg,  a  forty-year-old  archi¬ 
tect  and  cartoonist,  has  been  busily 
engaged  on  the  fascinating  if  un¬ 
rewarding  project  of  making  the 
foible  a  graphic  and  penetrating 
reality.  The  New  Yorker ,  Life  and 
Time  magazines  have  provided 
the  background  upon  which  he 
has  etched  the  passing  American 
scene. 

Steinberg  was  born  in  Ramni- 
cul-Sarat,  Romania.  Attending 
Bucharest  University,  he  studied 
architecture,  then  went  to  Milan 
where  he  co- founded  a  magazine 


with  Giovanni  (Three  Nostrils) 
Guareschi,  contributed  cartoons 
to  Life  and  Harper's  Bazaar ,  and 
took  courses  in  sociology,  psy¬ 
chology,  and  architecture.  By  1940 
he  had  received  the  doctorate  in 
architecture  from  the  Regio  Poly- 
technico  Facolta  di  Architettura 
and  was  practising  as  both  an  ar¬ 
chitect  and  cartoonist. 

By  1943,  the  recent  change  in 
regime  had  made  the  Italian  at¬ 
mosphere  thoroughly  inimicable 
to  the  young  satirist,  who  fled  to 
the  more  receptive  clime  of  the 
Dominican  Republic.  From  there 
he  came  to  the  United  States,  and 
produced  his  first  one-man  show 
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at  the  Wakefield  Gallery.  In  the 
same  year  he  became  a  citizen  of 
this  country  and  attached  himself 
to  the  Navy  as  an  ensign  in  the 

O.S.S. 

In  China,  Steinberg  devoted  his 
technical  knowledge  to  the  more 
practical  art  of  demolition.  Later, 
as  a  supervisor  of  transport,  he 
traveled  between  India,  North 
Africa  and  Italy.  From  camels  and 
barges,  jeeps  and  planes,  Steinberg 
described  the  circle  of  isolation 
that  encompassed  man  displaced 
by  war. 

His  recorded  reactions  to  these 
years  appear  in  his  first  book,  All 
in  Line ,  a  section  of  which  is  de¬ 
voted  to  wartime  situations  that 
are  insoluble  because  of  the  con¬ 
flict  between  two  closed  systems 
of  cultural  convention.  There  is 
in  this  first  book  a  subtle  inter¬ 
penetration  of  his  sympathy  for 
the  victims  of  war  and  his  bitter 
hatred  for  the  dictators  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  Italy. 

A  theme  of  the  first  division  of 
the  book  is  that  of  the  isolated  ego 
of  modern  man  expressed  incon¬ 
gruously  by  a  presentation  of  the 
adult  in  a  child’s  world.  Drawings 
of  two  women  painting  each 
other,  a  mother  wiping  a  tear  as 
she  listens  to  her  tiny  daughter’s 
violin  practice,  a  glance  of  recog¬ 
nition  between  a  mother  of  four 
children  and  a  mother  of  four 
puppies,  a  suicidal  maniac  sipping 
poison  through  a  straw — these  and 
others  communicate  in  contradic¬ 
tions  Steinberg’s  early  conviction 
of  the  lack  of  real  knowledge,  in 


man,  of  what  man  really  is. 

Perhaps  the  most  intelligent  ap¬ 
praisal  of  Steinberg’s  efforts  has 
been  that  of  Heinz  Politzer,  who 
explained  in  the  October,  1947, 
issue  of  Commentary  that  Stein¬ 
berg’s  work  is  meant  to  be  more 
tantalizing  than  amusing  —  "like 
jigsaw  puzzles,  demanding  close 
study.”  He  "renders  the  isolation 
of  modern  man,  his  boredom, 
spleen  and  inanity  ...  (he  is)  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  unbridgeable  gulf 
between  human  beings  ...  (in  a) 
world  abandoned  by  love.”  Polit¬ 
zer  points  out  further  that  Stein¬ 
berg  "lives  on  dreams,  fears,  antip¬ 
athies,  sympathies,”  utilizing  the 
dream  logic  and  perspective  of  the 
surrealists,  deriving  wit  from  sit¬ 
uations  rather  than  from  physi¬ 
ognomy. 

Although  Steinberg  often  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  playing  a  whimsical 
game  of  catch-me-if-you-can  with 
his  audience,  his  later  work  shows 
a  real  concern  for  the  ruinous  ef¬ 
fect  of  society’s  artifacts  on  the 
natural  scene.  While  all  of  his 
drawings  concern  themselves  with 
the  accidental  aspects  of  things, 
his  later  captionless  cartoons  in 
The  Art  of  Living  and  in  The 
Passport  tend  to  identify  their 
subjects  by  action  and  posture. 

The  Art  of  Living  presents  us 
with  a  seven-fingered  night-club 
host,  and  orchestra  leaders  bor¬ 
dered  in  musical  staffs.  The  dis¬ 
jointing  of  human  relationships 
by  incongrous  environments  is 
represented  here  by  a  child  who 
receives  a  watch  for  Christmas 
and  a  hammer  to  break  it  with,  a 
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Spanish  suitor  who  serenades  his 
beloved  as  she  looks  up  lovingly 
from  her  basement  apartment, 
and  by  a  woman  who  writes  "No 
Smoking”  on  a  cake  instead  of  the 
intended  "Happy  Birthday.” 

A  sense  of  creative  literal¬ 
mindedness  can  be  found,  too,  in 
this  book.  Oil  wells  and  gasoline 
pumps  become  ornaments  on  Per¬ 
sian  rugs,  A  Mexican  siestas  in  a 
sitting  position  on  his  bed,  and  a 
woman  cooks  breakfast  on  her 
electric  blanket. 

Steinberg’s  public  statements: 
"I  am  unfit  to  do  anything  not 
funny;”  and  "If  what  the  artist 
is  doing  entertains  the  artist,  it 
should  entertain  everybody”  are 
contradicted  unequivocally  in  The 
Passport.  This  book  is  in  many 
ways  a  dizzying  product,  often 
grotesque,  often  didactic,  and 
quite  experimental.  Elements  of 
impressionism  and  naturalism  are 
wedged  together  here  to  impress 
the  reader  with  the  fact  that 
nothing  is  quite  as  gruesome  as 
Main  Street,  U.S.A.,  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon.  With  a  virtuosity 
which  exceeds  comment,  Stein¬ 
berg’s  imagination  indulges  itself. 
Rococo,  Gothic,  Victorian  and 
Hudson  River  Bracketed  combine 
to  produce  a  monument  to  Amer¬ 
ican  bad  taste. 

Motherhood  wears  blue  jeans, 
the  automobile  becomes  the  staff 
of  life,  movie  theaters  and 
churches  are  of  equal  and  garish 
importance,  and  a  man  is  a  set  of 
fingerprints.  Neighborhoods  are 
sewers,  buildings  are  drawers,  and 
bridges  are  upheld  by  hairpins. 


Steinberg  indicts  the  fragments  of 
an  age. 

The  blind  alley  of  "Progress”  is 
rejected  when  ridiculous  moderne 
chandeliers  fall,  hitting  people  lo¬ 
cated  in  three  separate  areas  of  a 
room,  and  when  a  doctor,  in  the 
process  of  curing  a  patient,  stops 
to  consult  his  Reader’s  Digest. 
Modern  artists  who  express  their 
ego  more  than  their  human  per¬ 
sonality  are  also  taken  to  task.  It 
is  Steinberg’s  insight  into  perspec¬ 
tive,  however,  which  gives  the 
book  a  durable,  unique  flavor.  His 
ability  to  recreate  the  essential 
parts  of  what  the  casual  viewer 
sees  of  things,  in  the  way  in  which 
he  sees  them,  in  itself  makes  a  fas¬ 
cinating  study. 

Steinberg’s  famous  fixations,  his 
parades  and  his  hobby  of  counter¬ 
feiting  documents,  are  seen  in  The 
Passport.  A  man  who  delights  in 
keeping  people  guessing,  Steinberg 
frequently  portrays  things  which 
have  only  a  simple  meaning;  the 
very  simplicity  misleads  a  reader 
looking  for  more.  Often,  it  is  the 
acceptance  of  the  provincial  atti¬ 
tude  toward  things  which  Stein¬ 
berg  satirizes  which  causes  the 
reader  to  miss  the  meaning.  On 
the  other  hand,  "anti-provincial” 
provincialism  can  also  keep  a  sig¬ 
nificance  hidden. 

Steinberg’s  problem,  like  that 
of  Dali  and  Picasso,  and  of  Kafka 
and  Joyce,  is  one  of  wholeness  and 
reality  in  communication.  He  ex¬ 
presses  in  acute  perceptions  a  har¬ 
mony  which  the  mind  is  too  fre¬ 
quently  deaf  to,  because  of  its 
own  unnatural  tone. 
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THE  MOUSETRAI 


He  was  hunched  over  the  oaken 
desk,  his  thinning  hair  glistening 
wetly  in  the  glare  of  the  reading 
lamp  focused  on  the  surface.  He 
had  screwed  a  jeweler’s  magnifier 
into  his  eye  socket,  and  his  hands 
gripped  one  of  the  arrowheads 
tightly  beneath  the  lens.  There 
were  a  good  many  more  of  the 
flints  arranged  on  the  surface, 
carefully  tagged  with  typewritten 
legends  as  to  dates  and  origins.  At 
last  he  spoke,  setting  the  treasure 


gingerly  upon  the  blotter  before 
risking  speech. 

" Alice!”  he  bellowed,  removing 
the  magnifier  from  his  eye,  "did 
you  give  Bruno  his  supper?” 

She  heard  him  clearly  through 
the  closed  door  of  the  study,  even 
though  the  faucet  was  running 
water  into  the  sink,  clearing  away 
the  last  suds  remaining  from  the 
supper  dishes.  She  heard  him 
plainly,  but  she  did  not  answer. 
She  only  sighed  and  lifted  a  red- 
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PAPERS 

by  George  V.  Higgins 


dened  hand  to  her  temple,  mas¬ 
saging  her  throbbing  artery.  Her 
hair  had  slipped  down  beneath  the 
collar  of  her  dress,  and  she  shook 
her  head  vigorously  to  snatch  it 
free.  She  knew  he  would  shout 
again  —  it  was  no  novelty,  this 
little  performance  —  but  she  was 
determined  to  make  him  get  up 
and  open  the  door. 

Inside  the  study  Henry  swore 
angrily  and  heaved  himself  from 
the  chair.  He  stomped  over  to  the 


door,  his  tread  setting  every  beam 
in  the  house  to  trembling.  He 
grabbed  the  doorknob  savagely 
and  jerked  it  toward  him.  The  oak 
shivered,  but  the  latch  held.  He 
cursed  again  and  twisted  it  in  his 
grip.  The  door  swung  open,  and 
he  let  it  slam  loudly  against  the 
wall. 

" Alice!  I  asked  you  if  you  fed 
Bruno  his  supper.”  He  waited,  his 
fingers  drumming  against  the 
door-jamb. 
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"Why  yes,  Henry,”  she  said 
meekly,  injecting  a  note  of  plain¬ 
tiveness  into  her  voice,  but 
smiling  over  the  sparkling  white 
porcelain  of  the  sink,  "I  gave  him 
his  supper  at  six  o’clock,  like  I 
always  do.” 

"That’s  better.”  He  nodded  his 
head  in  satisfaction.  "Did  you 
give  him  the  chicken  livers  I 
brought  home  for  him?”  He 
drummed  his  fingers  again. 

Once  again  Alice  heard  but  did 
not  answer.  Her  mind  was  racing, 
trying  to  develop  some  plausible 
excuse  for  depriving  Bruno  of  his 
chicken  livers.  He’ll  find  out  if  I 
lie,  she  thought,  he  always  finds 
out.  He’ll  look  at  Bruno  and  he’ll 
be  able  to  tell. 

"Alice!”  The  summons  was  im¬ 
perious.  She  had  to  answer.  "Alice, 
did  you  or  did  you  not  give  Bruno 
his  chicken  livers?  Answer  me, 
Alice,  answer  me.” 

"Why  no;  no,  I  didn’t,  Henry,” 
she  at  last  replied;  "there  was 
enough  of  the  steak  left  over  from 
last  night,  so  I  cooked  it  and  gave 
it  to  him.” 

The  man  stared  down  at  the 
threshold  and  kicked  the  rug  sav¬ 
agely.  He  pursed  his  lips,  as 
though  controlling  himself  with 
difficulty.  "I  told  you  to  give  him 
the  chicken  livers,  Alice.”  He 
waited. .  "That  steak  was  a  day 
old;  you  know  I  don’t  want  him 
eating  anything  that  isn’t  fresh — 
it  isn’t  good  for  him.  You  know 
that,  Alice.” 

She  felt  the  tears  slipping  into 
her  eyes,  warm  and  comforting, 
like  the  electric  blanket  when  she 


first  got  into  bed.  If  it  only  wasn’t 
so  tragic,  she  thought.  If  it  only 
wasn’t  so  deadly  serious  to  him  I’d 
laugh.  And  then  he’d  come  out 
here  and  curse  me,  and  I’d  weep, 
and  he’d  go  off  again.  Oh,  If  I 
could  only  hurt  him,  just  once. 
She  shook  her  head  again,  al¬ 
though  her  hair  had  not  slipped 
back  down  her  collar.  It  seemed  to 
help.  She  cleared  her  throat. 

"I  know,  Henry.”  She  managed 
to  keep  the  quaver  from  her 
voice.  "But  I  had  finished  cooking 
the  steak,  and  it  was  fresh,  really 
it  was.  I  didn’t  think  it  would 
hurt  him.”  She  paused,  but  there 
was  no  comment  from  the  study. 
"Honestly,  Henry  I  know  it  was 
all  right  for  him.”  He  seems  to  be¬ 
lieve  me,  she  thought,  oh,  if  he 
only  accepts  it.  She  arched  her 
back  carefully,  as  though  afraid 
that  some  sound  might  occur  to 
enrage  him. 

"All  right,  Alice,”  he  said,  in  an 
injured  tone,  "never  mind  what  I 
think.  You  do  just  as  you  please, 
as  usual.”  He  kicked  the  threshold 
once  more.  His  voice  lost  its  mar¬ 
tyr  quality  and  rose  in  volume. 
"But  tomorrow  night  I’ll  bring 
home  some  fresh  chicken  livers, 
and  you  had  better  give  them  to 
him,  if  you  know  what’s  good  for 
you.”  He  listened  for  reaction 
from  the  kitchen;  there  was  none. 
"You  throw  out  those  livers  I 
brought  home  tonight,  Alice. 
Don’t  you  save  them  for  your 
lunch  tomorrow.”  He  began  to 
redden  at  the  injustice  of  the  idea. 
"You  think  I  don’t  know  why 
you  hold  out  on  Bruno,  but  I  do. 
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You  don’t  fool  me,  Alice.  You  do 
it  just  to  spite  me.”  He  shook  his 
head  sadly  and  turned  away  from 
the  door,  shutting  it  as  he  faced 
the  desk.  He  replaced  the  magni¬ 
fier  in  his  eye  and  returned  to  his 
perusal  of  the  arrowheads.  A 
Jugend  dagger,  hung  upon  the 
wall,  caught  a  shaft  of  light  and 
reflected  it  grimly. 

Alice  slumped  tiredly  against 
the  edge  of  the  sink,  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  She  smiled  beneath 
them,  biting  her  lip.  Save  them 
for  my  lunch  tomorrow,  she 
thought  scornfully.  He  knows  I 
hate  chicken  livers,  the  louse.  He 
knows  he  hurts  me  when  he  says 
things  like  that.  She  trembled,  and 
the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks, 
chilled  and  congealed  on  her  chin. 
Her  hair  tumbled  over  her  fore¬ 
head  and  wisps  of  it  stuck  to  her 
cheek-bones,  where  the  tears  had 
coursed.  She  brushed  them  aside 
impatiently,  as  though  they  had 
been  tangible  reminders  of  his 
cruelty.  It  all  seems  so  comical,  so 
childish.  He  gets  so  worked  up 
over  some  little  thing  like  this, 
and  he  hurts  me.  How  I  wish  I 
could  .  .  . 

Henry  removed  the  eyepiece 
and  hurled  himself  out  of  the 
chair  once  again.  He  walked 
around  the  desk  as  though  he  had 
no  purpose  in  mind,  his  hands 
jammed  deep  into  his  pockets.  At 
last  he  paced  to  the  window  and 
stared  at  the  endless  drizzle  of 
false  winter  outside.  He  raised  his 
hand  absently  to  his  nose,  rubbing 
the  bridge  without  thought.  He 
withdrew  his  eyes  from  the  trance 


of  the  window  and  glanced  at  the 
deep  leather  armchair,  hidden  in 
the  shadows,  only  its  form  visible 
by  the  light  from  the  street-light. 
"What  do  you  think  of  a  walk, 
Bruno?”  he  inquired  of  the  chair. 
He  pushed  his  hand  into  the  void 
of  the  chair  and  touched  nothing 
more  than  cool  leather.  He  felt 
about  for  a  moment,  as  though 
unable  to  believe  his  touch.  With 
his  other  hand  he  switched  on  the 
table  light:  there  was  nothing  in 
the  chair. 

"Alice!”  he  shouted,  as  though 
a  viper  had  attacked  him.  "Alice, 
where  is  Bruno?” 

In  the  kitchen  she  smiled  as  she 
returned  the  dishes  to  the  cup¬ 
board.  She  pretended  not  to  hear. 
The  sound  of  the  study  door  com¬ 
plaining  pleased  her.  She  waited. 

"Alice!  I  asked  you  where  Bru¬ 
no  is.”  There  was  a  quiet  menace 
beneath  the  shouted  question.  She 
enjoyed  it  as  though  she  had  been 
a  child  pleasantly  surprised  by 
the  gift  of  a  lollipop.  "He’s  out  on 
the  sun-porch,  Henry.  He  asked 
to  go  out  there  right  after  he  fin¬ 
ished  his  supper,  and  he’s  been 
there  ever  since.” 

"Did  you  shut  the  door  on  him 
out  there,  Alice?”  An  element  of 
disbelief  had  sneaked  into  his 
voice.  "Did  you  lock  him  out 
there  in  this  damp  weather?”  The 
menace  re-entered  his  voice, 
stronger  and  more  insidious  than 
before.  "He  had  better  not  catch 
cold,  Alice;  I’m  warning  you.  If 
he  catches  cold,  you’ll  be  respon¬ 
sible.” 

Impatience  with  the  pettiness 
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of  his  anger  got  the  better  of  her. 
"It  won’t  catch  cold,  Henry. 
That  cat  has  been  out  on  a  good 
many  nights  worse  than  this,  and 
he  hasn’t  gotten  sick  yet.”  She 
could  have  bitten  her  tongue  for 
referring  to  the  animal  as  he;  she 
had  planned  to  be  impersonal 
about  the  beast,  for  she  knew  how 
it  infuriated  her  husband. 

There  was  an  ominous  silence 
from  the  den.  It  was  as  though 
she  had  finally  managed  to  hurt 
him,  and  he  did  not  know  what  to 
make  of  the  defiance.  She  heard 
him  stride  through  the  hall  and 
wrench  the  doorknob.  The  house 
shivered.  She  heard  the  door  slam 
back  against  the  hat-tree,  and  the 
sound  of  his  footsteps  on  the 
glassed-in  porch.  She  listened  for 
the  tender  phrases  with  which  he 
greeted  the  animal,  but  only  a  low 
mutter  reached  her  ears.  How  I 
hate  that  cat,  she  thought,  I’d  kill 
it  if  I  could.  If  Henry  dropped 
dead  tonight  I’d  kill  that  cat  to¬ 
morrow  morning. 

Henry  approached  the  settee 
softly,  like  a  father  looking  in  on 
a  sleeping  child.  The  street-light 
contributed  a  dimness  to  the  en¬ 
closure.  Henry  reached  down  to 
the  cushions  and  lifted  the  furry 
form  out  of  the  darkness.  It  was 
warm  in  his  hands,  and  he  stroked 
it,  muttering  in  its  ear.  Bruno 
yawped  in  his  arms,  his  fangs 
gleaming  silver  in  the  faint  light. 
He  stretched  luxuriously  in  Hen¬ 
ry’s  arms  and  extended  his  effi¬ 
cient  claws.  Henry  smiled  and 
scratched  the  mangled  ears,  ca¬ 


ressed  the  scars  beneath  the  man¬ 
gy  fur.  The  old  tom-cat  yawned 
again.  Henry  carried  him  careful¬ 
ly  into  the  hallway,  kicking  the 
door  shut  behind  him.  The  animal 
stared  up  at  him,  tawny  eyes  con¬ 
templating  his  master.  Bits  of  fish 
adhered  to  his  ragged  whiskers 
and  his  scarred  chin.  Henry 
pursed  his  lips. 

In  the  kitchen  Alice  heard  the 
footfalls  and  instantly  divined 
their  purpose.  She  busied  herself 
around  the  refrigerator,  and  as 
Henry  filled  the  doorway,  turned 
to  face  him.  She  spoke  first. 
"Henry,  I’m  afraid  you’ll  have  to 
stop  for  some  cold- cuts  on  your 
way  home  tomorrow  night — Bru¬ 
no  has  eaten  the  filets  I  left  out 
to  thaw.”  Outwardly  she  was 
composed,  inwardly  she  prayed 
that  he  would  accept  the  tale.  He 
studied  her  thoroughly,  unable  to 
decide  whether  or  not  she  was 
lying.  At  last  he  spoke. 

"All  right,  Alice,”  he  answered. 
She  turned  back  to  the  refrigera¬ 
tor  and  examined  the  middle 
shelf,  bending  over  to  do  so.  Hen¬ 
ry  carried  his  cat  back  into  the 
den,  shutting  the  door  behind 
him.  He  set  the  animal  upon  the 
leather  chair,  and  it  contemplated 
him,  unblinking.  Henry  wor¬ 
shipped  the  beast  for  a  moment, 
satisfied  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  his 
prize.  "How  about  a  walk,  old 
fellow?”  he  asked,  glancing  over 
to  the  rack  which  held  his  coat 
and  the  cat’s  leash.  Bruno  studied 
him,  then  leaped  from  the  chair 
and  loped  for  the  leash.  He  bit  it 
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in  his  steel-trap  jaws  and  hung  on, 
waiting  for  Henry  to  release  it 
from  the  rack.  Henry  chuckled  as 
he  walked  to  the  rack,  his  den¬ 
tures  slipping  slightly  in  his 
mouth.  He  lifted  the  loop  from 
the  peg  and  took  his  coat  in  the 
other  hand.  Bending  down  he  se¬ 
cured  the  clasp  of  the  leash  to  the 
cat’s  collar,  smoothing  out  the  fur 
which  had  entangled  itself  around 
the  clasp.  He  stood  up  and 
shrugged  into  his  coat,  then 
wrenched  the  door  open  again. 

"Bruno  and  I  are  going  for  a 
walk,  Alice,”  he  shouted,  although 
he  could  see  her  in  the  living 
room.  She  did  not  turn  her  head 
from  her  sewing.  "All  right,  Hen¬ 
ry.”  He  gazed  at  the  back  of  her 
head  for  a  moment,  then  started 
to  the  door.  "We’ll  be  back  in 
about  an  hour.”  He  knew  very 
well  that  he  would  be  gone  for 
most  of  the  evening,  and  so  did 
she,  but  it  amused  him  to  feign 
desire  for  her  company.  "We  can 
watch  television  or  something.” 
She  did  not  answer. 

The  noise  of  his  tread  on  the 
steps  was  enough  to  rouse  her 
from  her  ostensible  laziness.  She 
ran  to  the  window  to  watch  them 
pass  beneath  the  street-light,  the 
absurd  sight  of  a  huge  man  lead¬ 
ing  a  mangy  tom-cat  in  the  rain. 


Then  she  hastened  to  the  kitchen 
and  opened  the  cellar  door.  A 
lithe  black  cat  stepped  regally 
from  the  portal.  "It’s  all  right, 
Princess,  it’s  all  right  now.”  She 
poured  a  look  of  sheer  devotion  on 
the  animal.  It  looked  up  at  her 
and  pressed  its  silky  body  against 
her  stockings.  The  cat  purred 
contentedly.  "Would  you  like 
some  supper,  Princess?”  Alice 
bustled  about  at  the  sink,  prepar¬ 
ing  a  dish  for  the  animal.  It  wove 
between  her  legs  with  liquid  mo¬ 
tion.  She  set  the  dish  upon  the 
floor,  and  Princess  began  to  eat, 
delicately  lifting  each  morsel  from 
the  dish  and  savoring  it.  She 
purred  again.  Alice  fairly  lost  her 
breath.  She  waited  until  the  cat 
had  finished,  then  lifted  it  into  her 
arms,  rocking  it  like  a  child. 
Princess  cleaned  her  whiskers  with 
a  smoothly  efficient  pink  tongue, 
cleansing  each  bit  of  food  from 
her  mouth.  "That’s  a  good  girl,” 
whispered  Alice,  running  her  fin¬ 
gers  through  the  slippery  fur. 
"That’s  a  good  girl.”  Princess 
gazed  back  at  her,  seeming  to  re¬ 
turn  all  the  affection  which  Alice 
devoted  to  her.  She  extended  her 
pink  tongue  once  again,  lazily, 
and  flicked  it  around  the  edges  of 
her  mouth,  searching  for  the  one 
remaining  taste  of  chicken  livers. 
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such  a  look 


on  your 

little  face  when  you  first  met 
her,”  my  mother  keeps  saying  to 
me,  "that  I  swear  if  I  had  cut  off 
your  big  feet  you  would  have 
fluttered  right  up  to  the  ceiling.” 
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still  there’s  an  occasional  ache 
whenever  I  stand  on  our  porch  at 
night  and  look  at  the  dark  elms 
brooding  on  the  lawn,  or  hear  the 
night  wind  stir  the  leaves. 

Sylvia  was  the  only  girl  friend 
my  brother  Donnie  ever  had,  and 
now  I  kid  the  two  of  them  con 
stantly  about  it,  telling  Donnie 
that  the  only  reason  he  married 
Sylvia  was  because  he  was  afraid 
that  I  was  going  to  take  her  away 
from  him  that  night. 

I  don’t  think  she  was  as  beauti¬ 
ful  when  I  first  met  her  as  she  is 
now.  It  seems  to  me  that  most 
women’s  beauty  fades  after  they 
are  married  a  while,  but  it  has 
been  the  reverse  for  her.  Donnie 
is  some  sort  of  junior  executive 
down  at  the  ESSO  plant,  and  in 
keeping  with  his  position,  Sylvia 
has  transformed  herself  into  some¬ 
one  very  glamorous.  She  wears  her 
hair  in  one  of  those  Italian  Boy 
cuts,  and  she  wears  exquisite 
clothing  and  very  striking  jewel¬ 
ry.  Now  that  I  look  back  at  our 
first  meeting,  I  am  sure  that  she 
was  very  plain,  but  she  was  the 
first  girl  who  ever  really  came 
into  our  home,  and  to  me  she 
seemed  the  most  lovely  person  I 
had  ever  met. 

Mother  had  told  me  that  Don¬ 
nie  was  bringing  a  young  person 
of  his  own  age  home  to  dinner 
after  the  football  game,  but  she 
didn’t  tell  me  it  was  a  girl.  I  should 


Oh,  mother  and  I  laugh  about  have  sensed  it  from  the  fact  that 
it  now,  or  at  least  she  does.  But  she  was  not  entirely  pleased,  and 
while  I  will  admit  to  anyone  that  by  the  disapproving  little  sniffs  she 
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I  probably  acted  like  the  fifteen  kept  giving  all  afternoon  as  she 
year  old  fool  I  undoubtedly  was,  polished  the  silverware.  Mother 
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always  worried  that  Donnie  was 
going  to  get  into  'those  college  hi- 
jinks’  as  she  called  them,  and  for¬ 
get  his  studies,  which  I  thought 
was  rather  unnecessary,  since  Don¬ 
nie  studied  as  hard  as  anyone  I 
knew.  But  mother  was  like  that. 

Mother  was  much  smaller  than 
I  was,  even  when  I  was  only  fif¬ 
teen.  Her  head  just  came  up  to  my 
shoulder  when  she  stood  next  to 
me,  and  her  tiny  appearance  al¬ 
ways  aroused  some  sort  of  protec¬ 
tive  urge  in  me,  even  though  I 
knew  she  had  far  more  strength 
and  determination  than  you  would 
guess  by  looking  at  her.  Her 
amazing  strength  was  the  thing 
of  which  she  was  most  proud;  her 
constant  boast  was  that  the  only 
times  she  had  seen  the  inside  of  a 
hospital  after  her  days  as  a  nurse 
were  when  Donnie  and  I  were 
born.  "Hospitals  are  for  nurses 
and  doctors,”  she  said.  "If  they’re 
short  on  work,  let  them  play  cards 
on  the  operating  table,  but  don’t 
expect  me  to  go  begging  help  on 
any  little  excuse.”  And  I  am  sure 
that  if  Doctor  Spaugh  had  allowed 
it,  she  wouldn’t  have  even  gone  to 
the  hospital  to  give  birth  to  us. 
Before  he  died,  my  father  used  to 
tell  us  that  she  had  broached  the 
subject  to  him  once,  telling  him 
that  what  had  been  good  enough 
for  her  mother  was  good  enough 
for  her,  and  her  kitchen  was  just 
as  clean  as  her  mother’s,  if  not 
more  so.  "I  wouldn’t  be  ashamed 
to  have  any  doctor  see  the  insides 
of  my  kitchen,”  she  had  said,  "and 
he  can  do  it  just  as  well  here  as  at 
the  hospital.”  My  father  roared 


with  laughter  every  time  he  told 
the  story,  and  mother  would  sit 
primly  erect  in  her  favorite  chair 
in  the  living  room,  pressing  her 
lips  tightly  together  and  darting 
little  looks  at  him  from  under  her 
black  eyebrows. 

At  that  time  she  had  beautifully 
black  hair,  but  after  my  father 
died  it  had  slowly  turned  gray. 
Donnie  told  her  it  was  because 
she  was  Irish,  and  the  black  Irish 
hair  always  turns  so  quickly  gray. 
She  sniffed  loudly  at  that  theory, 
however,  shaking  her  head  pro¬ 
foundly,  and  announced  that  it 
was  because  of  worry  over  the  two 
of  us.  Once  she  had  kept  it  long, 
and  spent  time  every  day  combing 
it  before  her  mirror  because  my 
father  liked  it  that  way,  but  after 
his  death  she  cut  it  short  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  times.  She  took  to 
wearing  only  plain  housedresses 
and  old  brown  wedge-heeled  shoes. 
"At  least  they  don’t  hurt  my 

feet,”  she  muttered,  "which  is 

more  than  you  can  say  for  those 
high-heeled  things  they’re  wear¬ 
ing  nowadays.”  Mother  was  slow 
to  look  with  favor  on  things  mod¬ 
ern,  often  not  disapproving  as 

much  as  merely  not  quite  approv¬ 
ing,  until  she  became  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  through  long  meditation 
that  they  did  have  something 

better  than  that  to  which  she  was 
accustomed.  And  generally  the 
things  she  was  used  to  won  out, 
except  in  the  case  of  plastic  garb¬ 
age  cans  and  snap  clothespins. 
Mother  couldn’t  get  over  them. 
"I  can  understand  why  we  didn’t 
have  plastic  garbage  cans  in  my 
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day,”  she  said,  "because  I  don’t 
think  we  had  plastic.  But  snap 
clothespins!  Why  some  fool  didn’t 
invent  them  sooner,  I’ll  never 
know.” 

Exactly  what  mother  meant  by 
"in  my  day”  I  never  have  really 
discovered,  but  I  think  it  served 
to  indicate  any  time  before  dad’s 
death.lt  did  not  mean  that  mother 
stopped  living  thereafter,  because 
she  was  too  full  of  energy  to  ever 
slow  down,  but  it  was  almost  as  if 
his  death  simply  marked  a  half¬ 
way  point  in  her  life,  and  every¬ 
thing  could  be  conveniently 
stamped  "before”  or  "after.”  Dad 
had  died  when  I  was  seven.  I  re¬ 
member  that  when  two  of  the 
men  from  his  section  at  G.  E. 
brought  the  news  of  his  stroke, 
mother  had  made  them  come  in 
for  a  cup  of  tea,  because  it  was 
raining  out.  She  had  sat  in  her 
favorite  chair  with  her  arm  around 
me,  stiff  and  unsmiling,  fingering 
the  worn  upholstery  over  and  over 
again,  but  not  crying  at  all.  "I 
had  fourteen  happy  years  with 
him,”  she  told  them,  "and  it  would 
be  very  small  of  me  if  I  were  not 
grateful  for  that  much.  At  least 
he  worked  at  a  job  which  allowed 
him  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
with  me.  I  was  never  alone.” 

Later  she  had  cried.  I  was  too 
young  to  really  understand,  but 
I  cried  because  she  did.  "Don’t 
ever  forget  daddy,”  she  had  whis¬ 
pered  through  her  tears.  "I  hope 
that  you  and  Donnie  will  some¬ 
day  take  as  good  care  of  your 
mother  as  he  did.”  Then  she  had 
gotten  up  and  carefully  put  away 


the  exquisite  china  cups  and 
saucers  she  had  used  that  day,  and 
she  never  took  them  out  again.  I 
came  across  them  in  the  closet  the 
other  night,  pushed  far  to  the  rear 
of  the  top  shelf,  gray  with  dust 
and  disuse.  But  I  didn’t  take  them 
down. 

From  that  day  forward  every¬ 
thing  that  happened  occurred 
"nowadays”,  and  all  the  other 
events  of  her  life  had  happened 
"in  my  day.”  She  used  to  amuse 
us  when  she  talked  about  the  past, 
because  when  she  became  excited, 
as  she  often  did,  she  resorted  to 
some  of  the  slang  expressions  we 
were  forever  using  around  the 
house.  "In  my  day  the  high- 
schoolers  weren’t  interested  in 
parties  and  dances,”  she  told  the 
pastor  one  day.  "They  just  didn’t 
grub  them  up  at  all.” 

The  years  after  my  father’s 
death  were  hard  ones  for  the  fam¬ 
ily.  Mother  worked  part-time  for 
the  telephone  company,  often 
having  to  work  shifts  late  at  night. 
But  no  matter  how  late  she  got  to 
bed,  she  never  missed  getting  up 
to  fix  breakfast,  and  send  us  off 
to  school.  Her  thin  face  grew  more 
and  more  lined;  she  used  no  make¬ 
up  at  all,  which  only  served  to 
heighten  the  gray  pallor  of  her 
high  cheekbones,  and  the  faint 
black  circles  under  her  eyes.  I  can 
remember  the  horrified  looks  ex¬ 
changed  by  our  relatives  from 
Maine  when  they  saw  her  once  a 
year  at  Christmas,  and  the  pity  in 
their  voices  as  they  told  her  that 
she  must  be  more  careful  of  her 
health.  But  mother  would  only 
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laugh,  the  sunlight  flickering  in 
her  smile  for  an  instant,  and  tell 
them  that  she  would  retire  soon 
and  visit  Farouk  on  the  Riviera. 

Donnie  worked  weekends  as 
soon  as  he  was  old  enough.  I  guess 
the  pressure  made  him  grow  up 
awfully  fast,  because  I  can  re¬ 
member  people  complimenting 
mother  on  how  mature  her  son 
was  even  as  a  youngster  in  high 
school.  But  I  can  remember  the 
pinched  look  around  his  mouth, 
and  the  tired,  old-man  look  in  his 
eyes  sometimes.  He  became  very 
high-strung  and  nervous,  always 
worrying  about  the  family  ex¬ 
penses,  and  his  marks  in  high 
school  began  to  suffer  a  little  from 
his  constant  tension.  People  never 
noticed  that,  though.  And  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  their  praise,  mother 
would  bob  her  head  emphatically, 
her  eyes  brightening  for  an  instant 
with  intense  pride. 

The  family  saved  money  any 
way  it  could.  I  had  a  paper-route 
year  round,  and  I  did  any  odd  jobs 
I  could  throughout  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  mowing  lawns,  washing 
cars,  shoveling  sidewalks.  Mother 
collected  those  green  stamps,  and 
she  would  go  miles  out  of  her  way 
on  the  streetcars  to  patronize  a 
store  that  gave  them.  After  the 
first  few;  years  she  took  to  enter¬ 
ing  all  sorts  of  contests.  We  would 
spend  most  of  our  spare  time  fill¬ 
ing  out  forms,  writing  jingles,  and 
cutting  out  coupons,  but  we  never 
won  anything.  "The  law  of  av¬ 
erages,”  she  would  say,  "the  law 
of  averages.  Maybe  all  we’ll  win 


is  a  used  pot-holder,  but  we’ve  got 
to  win  sometime.”  For  six  years 
there  was  a  card  table  in  our 
kitchen  which  was  never  cleared 
of  its  pile  of  contest  blanks.  While 
Donnie  and  I  did  the  dishes,  she 
would  sit  writing  slogans.  We 
never  could  convince  her  that 
when  the  companies  said  twenty- 
five  words  or  less,  they  meant 
twenty-five  words  or  less;  she  had 
the  feeling  that  if  they  liked  twen¬ 
ty-five,  they’d  love  fifty.  "They’ll 
get  sixty-eight  million  damn  fool 
cards  with  only  twenty-five 
words,”  she  said,  "and  then 
wham!  we’ll  hit  them  with  fifty 
words.  They’ll  notice  us.”  But  all 
we  ever  won  were  those  contests 
where  you  get  a  hundred  dollars 
worth  of  free  merchandise  if  you 
buy  a  ranch  home  or  a  Cadillac  or 
something. 

College  presented  a  large  prob¬ 
lem  to  the  family.  Even  I  knew 
that  we  didn’t  have  the  money  to 
send  Donnie,  but  mother  insisted 
that  he  was  going.  Donnie  solved 
the  problem  himself.  He  was  only 
a  sophomore  in  high  school  when 
he  told  me  what  he  was  going  to 
do. 

"Em  never  going  to  make  it 
into  college  on  brains,”  he  said  one 
night,  his  small  face  gray  with 
fatigue.  "Not  with  a  scholarship, 
anyway.” 

"Screw,”  I  said.  "Sure  you 
will.” 

"No,  I  won’t.  My  marks  aren’t 
good  enough,  Ralphie.” 

"Your  marks  are  okay,”  I  in¬ 
sisted.  "And  you’re  on  the  school 
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paper  and  the  debating  team. 
Good  marks  and  activities.  That’s 
what  they  want.” 

"It’s  not  enough,  though.  No¬ 
body’s  going  to  give  me  a  full 
scholarship  on  that.  They  want 
more.” 

"So  what  can  you  do?” 

"Play  football.” 

"Ma  won’t  like  it.” 

"Ma  doesn’t  have  to  know,”  he 
said.  "Look,  my  best  chance  of 
getting  a  scholarship  is  to  become 
a  big  ace  football  player  or  some¬ 
thing.  So  I’m  going  to.” 

That  was  Donnie  all  over.  I 
had  the  funny  feeling  that  if 
Donnie  decided  he  was  going  to 
do  something,  he’d  go  right  ahead 
and  do  it,  no  matter  how  impos¬ 
sible  it  seemed. 

"Okay,”  I  said.  "But  don’t  say 
I  didn’t  warn  you.  Ma  will  clob¬ 
ber  you  if  she  finds  out.” 

"She  won’t  if  it  gets  me  a  schol¬ 
arship.  All  I’m  going  to  do  is  to 
go  for  spring  practice.  If  I  do  all 
right,  I’ll  play.  If  not,  who’ll  ever 
know  I  even  went  out?” 

Donnie  did  go  out,  and  he 
didn’t  tell  my  mother.  He  said  he 
was  rehearsing  with  the  debating 
team,  and  she  believed  him.  By 
the  end  of  spring  practice  he  had 
fought  his  way  up  to  the  second 
string,  and  the  coach  was  calling 
him  by  his  first  name.  Mother  fin¬ 
ally  found  out  a  few  days  before 
school  opened  in  September  when 
the  coach  called  our  house  to  re¬ 
mind  Donnie  to  come  to  the  first 
workout.  She  spoke  to  us  at  sup¬ 
per. 

"The  coach  phoned  today,”  she 


said,  and  her  cold  eyes  never  left 
Donnie’s  face. 

"The  debating  coach?”  Donnie 
asked,  although  I  think  both  of 
us  knew  whom  she  meant. 

"You  know  whom  I  mean.” 

He  tried  to  explain,  but  she  cut 
him  off. 

"I  suppose  you  know  what 
you’re  doing,”  she  said.  "Your  fa¬ 
ther  never  thought  that  football 
was  necessary  for  your  education, 
but  you  apparently  know  it  is.” 

"Look,  Ma,”  I  said,  "Donnie’s 
only  doing  it  to  help  us  out.  He’s 
not  thinking  about  himself  at  all.” 

"He’s  not  going  to  help  me  out. 
I  don’t  care  what  he  thinks  he’s 
getting  out  of  it,  but  it  isn’t 
worth  all  the  worry  and  anxiety 
he’ll  cause  me.” 

I  thought  Donnie  would  be 
ready  to  give  up  after  that,  but 
he  refused  to  quit.  He  did  end  up 
helping  us  all,  because  he  was  an 
all-scholastic  back  in  his  senior 
year,  and  he  received  scholar¬ 
ships  from  four  different  colleges. 
Mother  never  would  admit  that 
he  had  been  right,  but  after  he 
chose  Tufts,  and  made  the  varsity 
there,  she  began  to  keep  clippings 
of  all  his  games.  She  would  show 
them  proudly  to  the  neighbors 
and  our  relatives,  but  she  never 
failed  to  add  a  complaint  that 
football  took  him  away  from 
home  too  much. 

Donnie  was  tall  and  good-look¬ 
ing,  with  a  light,  sandy  crew-cut, 
and  I  suppose  that  if  I  had  been  a 
little  older  I  should  have  found  it 
strange  that  he  didn’t  seem  to 
have  many  dates.  But  I  never  even 
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thought  about  it,  and  mother  just 
seemed  proud  of  his  dedication  to 
football,  rejoicing  at  his  determi¬ 
nation  to  get  at  least  fairly  good 
grades  in  school.  Girls  never  real¬ 
ly  entered  the  picture  until  he 
brought  Sylvia  home  to  dinner 
that  night.  But  now  that  they 
have  been  married  almost  four 
years,  and  mother  and  I  have  had 
time  to  think  about  it,  we  agree 
that  he  must  have  been  seeing  her 
for  quite  some  time  before  he  in¬ 
troduced  her  to  us. 

He  brought  her  home  after  the 
Harvard  game  on  the  last  week¬ 
end  in  October.  He  was  in  his 
senior  year,  a  starter  on  the  first 
team,  and  I  was  in  my  sophomore 
year  in  high  school.  I  heard  the 
car  drive  up  out  front,  and  the 
slam  of  the  front  door.  I  walked 
into  the  front  hall  to  greet  him, 
and  there  she  was,  giving  him  her 
coat  to  hang  up.  I  stopped  short 
in  the  doorway. 

"This  is  my  kid  brother,  Ralph- 
ie,”  Donnie  said.  "Ralph,  I’d  like 
you  to  meet  a  friend  of  mine, 
Sylvia  Wylie.” 

"Hi,”  I  said.  I  couldn’t  think  of 
anything  else  to  say. 

"Hello,  Ralph,”  she  said.  "Don¬ 
nie’s  rather  unfair,  isn’t  he,  in 
calling  you  his  kid  brother? 
You’re  almost  as  big  as  he  is.” 

"Naw,  I  guess  not.  He’s  a  lot 
older  than  I  am.”  I  couldn’t  take 
my  eyes  from  her.  Her  face 
seemed  soft  and  beautiful  to  me, 
with  small,  delicate  features  and  a 
charming  smile.  She  was  dressed 
very  simply  in  a  plaid  skirt  and  a 
light  blue  blouse,  and  she  looked 


more  my  age  than  Donnie’s.  She 
turned  to  him,  her  cheeks  bright 
from  the  cold,  her  blue  eyes  spark¬ 
ling. 

"My  little  kid  brother!”  she 
laughed.  "I’d  hate  to  see  how  big 
he  would  be  if  you  called  him 
just  brother.  How  tall  are  you, 
Ralph?” 

"About  five-eleven,  I  guess.” 

"Five-eleven!  And  he  keeps 
calling  you  his  'little  brother’!  I’m 
only  five-three.  I’d  hate  to  hear 
what  he  calls  me.” 

"Midget?”  he  joked. 

Mother  bustled  into  the  room. 
Her  face  was  flushed.  "Here, 
here,”  she  said,  "no  need  to  stand 
in  the  hall.  Come  in,  come  in.  So 
this  is  Sylvia.  How  are  you?” 

Sylvia  smiled  her  most  charm¬ 
ing  smile,  and  I  watched  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  her  eyes  crinkle.  "I’m  very 
pleased  to  meet  you,  Mrs.  Robert¬ 
son.  Donnie  has  told  me  a  lot 
about  you.” 

"Well,  I’m  glad  he  is  confiding 
in  someone  ”  mother  said.  "You 
know  how  boys  are,  Sylvia.  He 
hasn’t  said  a  word  about  you  at 
home.” 

"Perhaps  we  can  make  up  for 
that  this  evening,”  Donnie  said. 

"I  hope  so,”  said  mother,  glanc¬ 
ing  at  him  for  one  second  and 
then  turning  back  to  Sylvia. 
"Really,  my  dear,  you  have  no 
idea  of  the  lot  of  us  mothers.  Here 
we’re  used  to  having  them  run  to 
us,  and  suddenly  we  find  they 
have  secrets.” 

"Don’t  rope  me  in  on  this  deal,” 
I  said.  "I  told  you  I  don’t  go  out 
with  g/V/s.” 
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Everybody  laughed  and  I  was 
glad,  because  I  said  it  so  that  I 
could'  see  the  white  flash  of 
Sylvia’s  smile  again. 

"Oh,  I’m  sure  it  isn’t  that 
serious,  Mrs.  Robertson,”  smiled 
Sylvia.  "Donnie  just  isn’t  the  most 
talkative  person  in  the  world.” 

"Well,  perhaps  you’re  right, 
dear,”  murmured  mother. 

I  saw  that  there  was  a  nervous 
little  line  between  Donnie’s  eyes, 
the  kind  he  gets  when  he  is  mad. 
I  thought  for  a  second.  Mother 
only  uses  "dear”  to  people  she 
doesn’t  especially  like.  The  last 
time  she  had  used  it  was  when 
those  Jehovah’s  Witnesses  had 
come  to  the  house.  She  practically 
"dear’d”  them  to  death. 

"Let’s  eat,  Mom,”  I  quickly  said. 
"I  didn’t  even  play  football,  but 
I’m  starving.  Come  on!” 

Sylvia  handled  mother  very  well 
during  dinner.  She  talked  about 
the  food,  recipes,  the  game,  and 
even  about  growing  rosebushes;  in 
fact  she  talked  about  everything 
but  Donnie.  The  lines  around 
mother’s  mouth  gradually  soft¬ 
ened.  The  chill  went  out  of  her 
voice  and  eyes.  I  luxuriated  in 
Sylvia’s  presence,  although  I  could 
hardly  bring  my  eyes  to  meet  hers. 
But  I  would  watch  her  while  she 
spoke  to  mother:  the  quick,  bird¬ 
like  motions  of  her  slender  hands, 
the  white  line  of  her  lovely  neck. 

We  sat  outside  on  the  porch 
after  dinner.  The  night  was  clear 
and  cold;  the  blue  frost  was  on 
the  lawn,  and  we  all  put  on  our 
coats.  Donnie,  Sylvia  and  mother 
sat  on  the  creaking  wicker  chairs, 


but  I  sat  on  the  steps  where  I 
could  listen  not  only  to  the  mur¬ 
mur  of  the  voices  behind  me,  but 
also  to  the  little  night  sounds 
around  the  house.  I  could  hear  the 
dark  rustle  of  the  leaves  under  the 
elms,  and  the  far-off  muffled 
sounds  of  doors  slamming  in  the 
night. 

The  three  of  them  talked  to¬ 
gether,  but  I  was  too  shy  to  say 
anything,  so  I  just  sat  and  stole 
occasional  glances  at  Sylvia.  Al¬ 
ready  I  hated  Donnie  for  finding 
her  first. 

"What  are  you  going  to  be 
when  you  get  older,  Sylvia?” 
asked  mother.  I  saw  Donnie  glance 
sharply  at  her.  I  guess  mother 
couldn’t  get  used  to  the  fact  that 
Donnie  and  his  friends  were 
grown  up,  because  she  always 
talked  to  him  that  way,  even 
though  he  was  twenty. 

"I  hope  to  become  a  nurse.  I’ve 
still  got  a  year  of  training  to  go 
through,  though.” 

"I’m  glad,”  said  mother.  "Glad 
that  you’ve  picked  a  wonderful 
career,  Sylvia.” 

"I’ve  always  wanted  to  be  one.” 

"Did  you  know  that  I  was  a 
nurse  once?  I  worked  for  quite  a 
few  years  at  the  Hospital  here  in 
town  before  I  met  Donnie’s  fa¬ 
ther.” 

"Hey,  it’s  the  Life  and  Hard 
Times  of  an  All-American  Moth¬ 
er  again,”  cried  Donnie.  "Mom, 
Sylvia  doesn’t  want  to  hear  all 
about  it.” 

"  That’s  all  right,  Don,”  mur¬ 
mured  Sylvia.  "Yes  I  do.  Go 
ahead,  Mrs.  Robertson.  Please.” 


"Oh,  Donnie  and  Ralphie  are 
always  kidding  me  that  way,” 
laughed  mother.  "Donnie’s  deter¬ 
mined  that  he’s  not  going  to  let 
me  live  in  the  past.” 

"You  would  too,”  Donnie  said, 
"if  you  had  to  listen  to  'I  was  a 
Teen-Age  Girl  Once’  all  the 
time.” 

"It’s  better  than  listening  to 
'How  I  Caught  That  Touchdown 
Pass  Against  Lower  Podunk  Jun¬ 
ior  College’,”  I  said. 

Sylvia  laughed  in  the  dark,  and 
my  heart  beat  fast  for  a  moment. 

"Donnie  hasn’t  decided  whether 
he  will  go  on  to  grad  school  or 
not,”  mother  said  after  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  silence.  "It’s  such  a  long 
trek.” 

"I  know,”  murmured  Sylvia. 

"Do  you  find  your  studies  diffi¬ 
cult?” 

"Well,  I  get  a  lot  of  homework. 
I  guess  we’re  all  alike.” 

"Donnie  has  an  awful  lot  of 
homework  too,”  said  mother.  "Of 
course  he  resents  it  when  I  make 
him  buckle  down  and  study,  but 
then  I  guess  he’s  like  all  the  Rob¬ 
ertsons.  There  were  never  much 
for  the  intellectual  pursuits.” 

"Knocking  the  family  again,” 
said  Donnie.  "If  dad  were  around 
you  wouldn’t  get  away  with 
that.” 

"Well,  then  let’s  say  that  7  found 
my  studies  difficult.  It  all  comes  so 
easy  to  you  that  you  don’t  even 
have  to  stay  home  nights  to  study, 
I  suppose.” 

"Come  on,  Ma,”  said  Donnie. 
"I  study  and  you  know  it.” 

"Well,  you  know  how  they 


are,”  mother  explained  to  Sylvia. 
"I  just  have  to  keep  after  them, 
but  they  really  don’t  mind.” 

I  put  my  hands  in  my  pockets. 
The  stars  had  come  out,  blue  and 
cold,  and  the  chill  night  wind 
stirred  the  branches  of  the  trees. 
Mother  noticed  me  shivering. 

"Lord,  it’s  getting  cold,”  she 
said.  "Don’t  you  think  we  had 
perhaps  better  go  inside?” 

Donnie  looked  at  Sylvia.  "I 
think  we  had  better  be  going, 
Mother.  I  should  take  Sylvia  home 
now.” 

"Oh,  not  so  soon.  I’d  hoped 
you’d  stay  with  me  a  while  longer. 
At  least  come  in  and  have  another 
cup  of  coffee.” 

"We’ll  get  some  on  the  way 
home,  Mrs.  Robertson.  There’s  no 
need  for  you  to  go  to  any  more 
trouble.” 

"Nonsense!  No  trouble  at  all.” 

"No,  we’d  better  get  going,” 
said  Donnie. 

I  didn’t  want  them  to  go  so 
soon  either.  I  watched  Sylvia’s 
face  in  the  soft  lamplight  that 
spilled  on  to  the  porch  from  the 
windows  of  the  house.  She  kept 
looking  from  Donnie  to  my 
mother. 

"Oh,  come  on,”  mother  said 
sharply.  "Why  go  to  the  trouble 
of  stopping  on  the  way  home 
when  I  can  make  it  here  in  two 
minutes?” 

"Thank  you  very  much  any¬ 
way,  Mrs.  Robertson,  but  we  had 
better  leave.” 

"Well,  all  right,  dear,”  said 
mother,  "but  I  think  you’re  being 
very  foolish.” 
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"Please  don’t  feel  that  way. 
Don  and  I  are  just  trying  to  save 
you  the  bother.” 

"Let  me  get  your  coat,”  I  said, 
springing  up. 

"Why  thank  you,  Ralph.”  Syl¬ 
via  smiled  again. 

I  melted.  I  ran  into  the  house, 
almost  pushing  my  hand  through 
the  screen  door  in  my  eagerness  to 
open  it.  The  three  of  them  fol¬ 
lowed  me  in.  I  got  the  coat  down 
off  the  hanger  and  tried  to  help 
her  into  it,  but  I  was  so  awkward 
that  I  gave  her  the  left  sleeve  to 
put  her  right  arm  into.  I  fumbled 
for  an  apology. 

"Don’t  worry,  Ralph,”  she  whis¬ 
pered,  and  she  put  her  hand  light¬ 
ly  on  my  arm  for  an  instant. 
"You’ll  get  plenty  of  practice 
later  on.” 

"Hhmph!  not  for  a  while  yet,” 
snorted  mother. 

"Besides,  I  don’t  need  any  com¬ 
petition  for  the  car  for  a  while,” 
grinned  Donnie.  ''Stick  with  the 
books,  kid.” 

I  didn’t  even  hear  them.  All  I 
was  conscious  of  was  Sylvia  stand¬ 
ing  beside  me,  and  the  spot  where 
her  hand  had  rested  on  my  arm.  I 
was  blushing  furiously. 

"It — it  was  nice  meeting  you,” 
I  stammered.  "Maybe  I’ll  see  you 
again  sometime.” 

"I’m  sure  you  will,”  laughed 
Donnie,  and  this  time  Sylvia 
blushed.  I  saw  mother  glance 
sharply  at  him. 

"Well,  goodby,”  I  said.  "Good- 
by,  Sylvia.” 

"Goodby,  Ralph.” 

I  turned  and  dashed  out  of  the 


room.  I  didn’t  want  to  stay  under 
the  mocking  gaze  of  Donnie.  He 
knew.  My  heart  was  beating  fast. 
I  paused  for  an  instant  in  the  kit¬ 
chen.  Then  I  slipped  out  the  back 
door,  and  ran  around  to  the  front 
of  the  house,  where  I  could  stand 
in  the  dark  shelter  of  the  elms, 
and  get  one  last  look  at  Sylvia  as 
she  left. 

The  lights  spilled  golden  out 
the  windows  and  across  the  lawn. 
I  shivered,  and  listened  to  the 
rustling  leaves.  The  door  opened, 
and  they  came  out  on  the  porch. 

"Thanks  once  again,  Mrs.  Rob¬ 
ertson,”  I  heard  Sylvia  say. 

"I’ll  be  back  later,  Ma.” 

"You  won’t  be  too  late,  will 
you?” 

"No,  not  too  late.” 

"You’ve  got  lots  of  school  work 
to  do,  Donnie.  You  spent  the  af¬ 
ternoon  at  the  football  game.” 

"Ma,  it’s  Saturday  night.  And  I 
won’t  be  too  late.” 

The  two  of  them  moved  off  the 
porch  into  the  night.  Mother 
strained  after  them,  clutching  the 
doorframe,  her  figure  outlined 
against  the  light. 

"Donnie!”  she  called. 

"Yes,  Ma?” 

"Donnie — don’t  be  too  late.” 

"Ma,  it’s  Saturday  night.  I’m 
not  a  kid  any  more.” 

Mother  turned  away.  Softly  she 
closed  the  screen  door,  and  then 
went  inside.  Donnie  and  Sylvia 
paused  on  the  walk.  Sylvia,  I  mur¬ 
mured,  come  back  again.  Come 
back  again.  Donnie  looked  back  at 
the  house  once  more,  and  then  at 
the  deserted,  silent  street.  Sudden- 
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ly  he  bent  over  and  kissed  her. 
Her  hand  went  to  the  back  of  his 
neck,  lingered  there  an  instant  as 
it  had  on  my  arm,  and  then  they 
broke  apart.  I  heard  her  little  sil¬ 
ver  laugh. 

Mother  came  out  on  the  porch 
as  they  drove  off.  I  climbed  the 


steps  slowly,  and  I  heard  in  the 
distance  the  soft  rumble  of  a 
freight  passing  in  the  night.  I 
looked  at  mother  leaning  against 
the  doorframe,  and  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  her  crying,  and  I 
cried  too  as  we  had  such  a  long, 
long  time  before. 

—  Joseph  Tribble 
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